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‘The fact that careful and more efficient Opening, Cleaning, and o 
Blending results in greatly improved manufacturing conditions oO 
throughout subsequent operations is well-known. Nevertheless. 
many mills are still performing these most important operations . 
with inadequate machinery.’ —-W Aitin Machine Works. 


PICKER APRON S_ Se, 


are important parts of your preparatory nachingry : 


It pays, therefore, to equip your pickers with aprons that are 
made of QUALITY MATE RIALS by experienced workman... 
made STURDY and STRONG to stand the gaff of today’s 
high speed production demands. 


* OUR TEXTILE APRONS MEET THOSE SPECIFICATIONS 


* 
4 OUR APRONS | QUICK DELIVERY 
} LAST LONGER AND FOR STANDARD PICKERS 
DO THE JOB BETTER FROM STOCK 
* * 
il Tih 
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PUTTING THE REPEL IN WATER REPELLENT 


Cyanamid’s PARAMUL* 115 is one of the many 


“war-proven” chemicals with definite civilian goods 
advantages that offers opportunities for progress 


which can be turned to profitable account when ap- 


plication to normal production is permitted. 


Cyanamid’s PARAMUL 115 is now being used with 
highly satisfactory results on fabrics for outer wear 
as well as on fabrics for equipment purposes. It 
impregnates the fibers with wax without any stiffening 
effects. PARAMUL is easy and economical to apply 
and is stable over a wide range of temperatures from 
freezing cold to tropical heat. It may be stored safely 


over long periods of time. The services of our tech- 


PARAMUL 115 IS NOW nical staff and research laboratories are at your dis- 


AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL 
TEXTILE PROCESSING USE! 
repellency and stain resistance to your fabrics with 


ond full details on this war-proven Cyanamid 


development that offers a plus “in use” sales PARAMUL. *Tvede.Maors 
value to textile and hosiery lines. 


posal to achieve the best results in imparting water » 


When Performance Counts...Cald on Cyanamid 


{A Unit of American Cyanamid Company | 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA +©+ NEW YORK 20, NWN. Y. 


Published Semi-Monthl) by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March ?. 1911. at Vestoffice. Charlotte, N. C.. under Act of Congress, March 2. 1897. 
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MAY SOME DAY 


BE YOU PROBLEM! 


TO ASSURE YOUR BUSINESS ENOUGH FUTURE CASH, 
EVEN IF YOU DON’T NEED IT NOW, DOES MORE THAN 
JUST STRENGTHEN YOUR STATEMENT! 


You will strengthen your own thinking, your policies, and your will to 
accomplish what you plan, when your cash position is well entrenched. 
The many successful firms who are our clients have established the cash 
reserves which enable them to consider postwar problems with perfect 
confidence . . . they say that Commercial Factoring is the type of busi- 
ness financing that enabled them to do this. Perhaps we can suggest a 
way by which you too can reinforce your present strong position and 


do it economically. May we consult with you? 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Voge! Peierls, Bubler & Co., inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE ... THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 
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SUPERIOR HOSIERY FINISHES 


ANNIVERSARY) 


YEAR A, 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


In Canada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. LTD. Montreal and St Johns, PQ. Toronto, Vat 
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Distributes Jension on7wo 
Sets of Pads instead of one : 


@Relieves Balling Up of Yarn ; 
at f£ntrance 
| @ Provides Greater Accuracy 
» Of Ad/ustment 
@HeslImproved Locking Arrange- 


ment for 7ension Fad Screws 


AN EYE THAT WiLL HELP 
CONTROL UNRULY YARNS 


> 
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No.322 Cast IRon 


@ Retains the Threading Qualities of 
the Famous Wo./83X EYE hvt has the 
added Advantage of the ‘Cast in Scroll 


: for. TRouBLeE FREE OPERATION 
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Many cotton, woolen and worsted mills are now running 
SPUN RAYON. Many more plan to after the war. 


if your mill is one of them, you don’t have to worry about 
winding. Use the Foster Model 102 and your problem 
is solved — from a quality, a flexibility and an economy 
standpoint. 


] ¢ This machine will wind all types of staple fibres. 


y Cutting or chafing of yarn is prevented by a micarta ball 
* bearing idler shell on the end of the drum contacting the 
nose of the cone. 


3 The machine will wind high twist or low twist yarns — bone 
: r dry or emulsion treated (emulsion attachment if desired). 


4 It can be adjusted to wind any taper normally used, and 
* any “lay” from 9° to 18° and traverses from 24” to 7”. 


5 a It will increase production 100%, compared with old models, 
and reduce labor cost by about 4, due to high winding 
speeds, self threading tensions, ease of doffing and empty 
bobbin conveyers which discharge directly into bobbin truck. 


6. It can be equipped to wind knitting cones, warping cones, 
paper tubes or dye packages — one side tubes and the other 
side cones if desired. 


7. The Foster Model 102 knitting cone has a convex base which 
prevents “nips” at the knitting machine. 


8. Maintenance and repair costs are low. We use the right 
metal in the right place. For instance, all parts in contact 
with the yarn are of hardened steel. In one mill checked, 
annual repair costs average only about $3.50 per 100 
spindle machine and no specially trained fixers are required. 


CIRCULAR A-91 ON REQUEST Empty-bobbin conveyer discharging into truck 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: Johnston Building, Charlotte, North Carolina ¢ Canadian Representative: Ross 
Whitehead & Company, Limited, University Tower Building, 660 Ste. Catherine Street West, Montreal, Quebec 
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with BAHNSON SYSTEM 
combined with Bahnson Humidifiers 


The Bahnson Vitalizer puts conditioned air down at the “Trouble 
Levels.” It is adaptable to almost any mill construction and can 
be used in conjunction with your present humidification system. 


It combines heating, ventilating and air screening. Any degree 
of cooling obtainable through evaporative cooling can be main- 
tained with this system. 


AIR CONDITIONING EN GtN E E 
THE BAHNSON CO. WinsTon-Satem. N.C. 
BBE DREWRY ST. S93 WORTH ST. 976 WEST 6'tH ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. WESTFIELD, N. J. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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This year we've got 


, 

to make 2==3! We've 
ze got to lend Uncle Sam 

got va make 2 2S/ in 2 chunks almost as 


much as we lent last year in 3, Which means that, in the 


approaching 7th War Loan, each of us is expected to buy - 


a BIGGER share of extra bonds. 


The 27 million smart Americans on the Payroll Savings 
Plan are getting a headstart! Starting right now they are 
boosting their allotments for April, May and June —so that 
they can buy more bonds, and spread their buying over 
more pay checks. 


Our Marines went over-the-top at Iwo Jima in the greatest, 
and hardest, battle in the Corps’ history. Now it’s your turn! 
Your quota in the 7th is needed to help finish this war, side- 
track inflation, build prosperity. So, captains of industry, 
plant your flag on top — like the Marines at Iwo Jima! 


CAPTAINS 
INDUSTRY 

Plant your flag 

on top, too! 


CAPTAINS of INDUSTRY—here’s your 


Check List 


for a successful plant drive: 
Get your copy of the “7th War Loan Com- 


pany Quotas” from your local War Finance 
Chairman. Study it! 

Determine your quota in E Bonds — the 
backbone of every War Loan. 

Arrange for plant-wide showings of “Mr. & 
Mrs. America’’—the new Treasury film. 
Distribute “How to Get There’’—a new 
War Finance Division booklet explaining 
the benefits of War Bonds. 

Circulate envelopes for keeping bonds safe. 
Display 7th War Loan posters at strategic 
points. 

And—+see that a bench-to-bench, office-to- 
office 7th War Loan canvass is made. 


* 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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PHENOMENAL 
FIGURES 
OF SUCCESS 


WITH DAYCO. 
ROLL COVERINGS 


A mill tried various roll cover- 
ings. 400 of one covering lasted 
2 weeks. Another, one day. Still 
another wouldn't run at all. 


Daycos were installed. The 
original installation made 4 
years ago is still in operation 
without a single replace- 
ment. They ran 18 
months before rebuff- / 
ing was necessary. 


EXTRA TOUGH 
IMPROVES DRAFT) ING, | 
HAS DOWNRIGHT 

[AMAZING LONG UFE a 


Greater uniformity of 


yarn and increased pro- 
duction both now result 
from the use of Dayco 
Roll Coverings. 

Drafting is much bet- 
ter. Daycos ideal cushion 
means far less ends down. 
Their surface retains ex- 
actly the right coefficient 
of friction . . . unaffected 
by humidity changes or 


MAKE THESE 
12 ADVANTAGES 
YOURS 


extremes . . throughout 
an exceedingly long life. 


Yet that surface is so 
tough it never grooves, 
never hollows out, flat- 
tens or distorts. It has no 
cold flow. And, since Day- 
cos excellent cushion is 
static-free, lapping-up is 
practically unknown. So 
from precise cost-account- 
ing records, the cost per 
hour of operation with 
Dayco Roll Coverings is 
unqualifiedly less! 


Check all 12 advantages 
you get from Dayco Koll 
Coverings. See for your- 
self how Dayton’s Techni- 
cal Excellence and its 
years of specialized textile 
experience will help you, 
too. Get the facts. Write 
... Wire... today! 

THE DAYTON RUBBER 

MFG. COMPANY 


Famous Dayco Synthetic 
Rubber Products Since 1934 
Dayton 1, Ohio Waynesville, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: 
Woodside Building, Creenville, 5. C. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


Roll ap by 


Aw 


rad The Mark Of Technical Excellence In Synthetic Rubber 
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voli costs Long service life 
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“oye WIRES ARE CUT CLEAN AND SHARP 


Just as the barber's experienced touch assures a clean and sharp 
job on a wiry beard, our exclusive Tufferizing Process is your 


guarantee of finest steel wires cut even in length and free from 
wire burrs . . . square-crowned wires that are accurately formed 
and accurately placed in the famous Tuffer foundation! 


Tuffer Card Clothing means easier stripping, less grinding, 


longer life and greater production! 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—-Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallhc Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgiey Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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From bale to bolt General's 


“Q vality” 


uxiliaries are important 


| links in the long chain of te: 


- 


Better Fabrics at Lower Costs. 


© 


tile processing that assure 
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YOUR BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 

WILL RUN SPUN SYNTHETICS 
WITHOUT MACHINE ALTERATIONS 


Forward-looking mills, recognizing the 
future growth in use of spun synthetic 
fibres, are planning for machinery to 
handle it. In some cases, this will mean a 
changeover to new types of machines; in 
other cases, alterations of existing equip- 
ment. But as far as Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spoolers and Super-Speed Warpers 
are concerned, no machine alteration will 
be necessary. Performance records in re- 
cent years have proved to our satisfaction 
that Barber-Colman machines in use to- 
day can handle spun sythetics, even in 
fine counts, just as well as cotton yarns of 
all kinds and sizes. We give this assur- 
ance so that present owners of Barber- 
Colman equipment may take it into con- 
sideration in planning for the future. 
The high efficiency and performance you 
now obtain from Automatic Spoolers and 
Super-Speed Warpers will be fully avail- 
able for running spun synthetics. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES * DRAWING-IN MACHINES 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


IN PACE WITH 
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PROGRESS 


MODEL 


SHUTTLES 


HOW SOON improved design looms 
will be generally available depends 
pretty much on the durability of 
the Axis. 


HOW FAR design engineers will go in 
adapting war-developed materials 
and mechanisms to loom manufac- 
ture remains to be seen. They have 
plenty up their sleeves. Best guess, 
however, is that changes will come 
along periodically, with each im- 
provement introduced only after 
the “bugs” have been carefully 


worked out. 


ONE THING SURE . . . there will be 
improved U S Shuttles to match 


every step forward in loom design, 
as it comes along. Simply history 
repeating itself, for U S has worked 
closely with loom manufacturers for 
the past 88 years. In the most 
advanced looms now in use, U §S 
Shuttles are contributing to better 
speed and ease of operation, better 


fabric quality, and lower costs. 


$0 LOOK TO US for tested refine- 
ments in shuttle design and 
formance for improved post-war 
weaving. And consult U §S about 
your present shuttle requirements. 
A representative will call promptly 


at your request. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 


Four Reasons 
Why It Pays 
To Consult US 


MILL-WISE REPRESENTATIVES 


U S representatives cover every 
field of textile production, and can 
offer thoroughly experienced advice 
on the use of U S products in any 
process. 


CONTROLLED RAW MATERIAL 

Extensive U S owned timber prop- 
erties, including fine northern hard- 
wood stands, allow close control of 
raw material selection and process- 


ing from the source. 


AMPLE PLANT CAPACITY 

Five manufacturing plants, in North 
and South locations closely keyed to 
textile production areas, are fully 


equipped to handle any size orders. 


PRECISION STANDARDS 

U S has cooperated with textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers for 88 years 
—can meet the closest possible lim- 
its of tolerance in al! tests for di- 


mensions, weight, and balance. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W. J. Westowoy 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 
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Modern Mule Spindle Equip- 
ped with Ball Step Bearing. 


DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS’ 
War needs make it ex- 
tremely important that 
all empty drums be re- 
turned promptly. 


14 


TIDE WATER 


Principal Branch Offices: 
Boston e Philadelphia * Pittsburgh ¢ Charlotte, N. C. 
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NEW 


ENGINEERS 


for High Speed Operation 


Correctly “engineered” spindle lubrication is a decisive factor in efficient 
spindle performance . . . especially where spindle speeds of 7,500 rpm 
or higher are used. 

To obtain the best results . . . to promote maximum spinning production 
through friction-free operation, Tycol offers its new High Speed Spindle 
Oil 105. This oil is refined from selected 100% Pennsylvania Crude. Its 
extremely high “Flash Point"”, low viscosity, and marked resistance to 
oxidation — plus its ability to maintain body under high temperatures, 
makes it a truly outstanding lubricant for high-speed spindles. 

Don't take chances. Keep production at a maximum. Use Tycol 105 — the 
oil scientifically “engineered” to meet your high-speed spindle require- 


ments. See your nearest Tide Water Associated office for full details. 


* WHAT IT IS — FULLY EXPLAINED IN 
FLASH POINT TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED ‘“LUBRICANIA"’ 
This informative handbook gives clear, concise descriptions of the basic 
tests used to determine important lubrication properties — Flash Point, 


Viscosity, Pour-Point and many others. Send for your free copy today. 
Write: Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 


Todente Eastern Division: 
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17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY OF CANADA. LTp. MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 
i... 
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CHROMIUM PLATING 


DEATH DEALER! 


HELLDIVER EARNS ITS NAME! 


Slashing downward like a giant arrow, a 
Curtiss Navy Helldiver lines up its sights 
on a target before loosing its deadly mis- 
sile. Then the bomb bay doors open and 
the death-dealing bomb hurtles down on 
the Jap ships and installations. Since their 
auspicious debut at Rabaul a year ago last 


Armistice Day, the Helldivers have been in 
more than 40 major Pacific raids and in- 
vasions, including the recent wallopings 
handed the enemy in the Bonins, Ryukyu, 
Formosa, Manila and the Phillippines 
invasion. In both the First and Second \ 
Battles of the Phillippine Sea, the Hell- : 


divers and their heavy bombs and wing 
cannon took a terrific toll of Jap ships. 


SB2C Curtiss Helldiver (U.S. Navy Photo) | 


; We Are Proud to Have Had a Small Part 
In Producing ‘These Ships 


; In hard chromium plating parts for these ships, although our contribution may have 
been small, we are proud. The quality of workmanship has to be there. 


“GREENSBORO” REEDS 


“GREENSBORO” reeds are highly polished to a velvet smoothness, evenly spaced, 
and built with a tenacious elastic grip on the dents, so. that when sprung open by | 
reedhooks, knots or gouts, they have that snappy “come-back”’ of the dent wires which 

insures a fabric without streaks. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO. . 


BOX 1375 TELEPHONE 5678 GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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THIS IS NO. 
BOBBIN SPOOL ATTACHMENT 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 

: The Bobbin Spool Attachment 

Be makes it possible to wind thread 


and other yarn onto a single-headed 
spool, from which it can be drawn 
in any ensuing operation (such as on 
a sewing machine) without the ne- 
céssity of having to pass over the 
head of a spool. 


| The Bobbin Spool itself is a single- 


headed spool, the base end of which 

has an angle of 45° with the center 
| line of the tube. Packages up to 4"' 
outside diameter may be wound, 
and the traverse may be from 3"' to 
5", according to the length of the 
bobbin barrel. 


Fig. 1. Full and Empty Bobbin 
Spools 


The use of the Bobbin Spool 
(Fig. 1) is advantageous to sewing 
machine operators for two reasons. 
The yarn always delivers with the 
twist in the correct direction; that 
is, no one can make the mistake of 
putting the spool on the machine 
upside down and thus altering the 
twist in delivery. Also, delivery is 
free, there is no top overlapping 
spool flange. 


The Bobbin Spool Attachment 
(Fig. 2) provides an automatic 
means of causing the Traverse 


See our Catalogin TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
23.4.6 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
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50 OF A SERIES ON 


THE MOST FROM 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in Winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


Fig. 2. a 
Bobbin 
Spool 
Attach- 
ment 


Sewo.e Srceve 


® ROLL 


Guide to follow the angle of the base 
throughout the winding, with the 
result that the finished package has 
the appearance of a parallel tube, 
square on the base end and receding 
on the top end. 


It may be applied to any No. 50 
Winding Machine equipped for 
single-end winding. 


The operation of the Attachment 
is shown in Fig. 2. The Bobbin 
Spool is mounted on a hexagonal 
Spindle Sleeve (A) which floats on 
the spindle. As the package diam- 
eter increases, the winding is made 
to conform to the shape of the base 
of the Bobbin Spool by means of a 
Roll (B). This Roll is so pivoted 
that it transmits motion through 
arms and joints to cause the Spindle 
Sleeve (A) to slide forward on the 
spindle. 


The Thread Guide (C) is bev- 
eled on the side nearest the machine, 
so that at the inner end of the tra- 
verse, the thread slot will come close 
to the taper of the spool, thus lay- 
ing the yarn in its correct position. 


There is a similar attachment for 
producing miniature Bobbin Spools 
accommodating traverse lengths of 


144" to 2”. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


PREVENTING YARN 
(Roto-Coner*) 


Occasionally yarn will break and 
have a tendency to wrap around the 
Rotary Traverse, making it neces- 
sary to stop one side of the machine 
in order to cut the yarn off. 


WRAP 


There are several ways to prevent 
this yarn wrap. Some mills stretch a 
stout piece of twine or tape about an 
eighth-inch away from and in back 
of the Traverse, extending the en- 
tire length of the machine. 


Fig. 3. Anti-Wrap Brush on 
Roto-Coner* 


A surer way is to use Anti-Wrap 
Brushes as shown in Fig. 3. These 
brushes are made with flexible 
bristles which sweep the surface of 
the Traverse and instantly pick up 
any stray end, thus definitely elim- 
inating the possibility of the end 
wrapping around the roll. 

**Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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‘THIS coT HAS ONE FEATURE 


< 


na Calf's unique construction | 
. $pringy, interlocking fibres | 
| with plenty of ‘‘give and take” 
| in all directions . . . gives it un- 
usual resistance to breakdown 
due to the constant pressure and 

friction of the yarn. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — The 
traversing of the yarn tends to 
push the roll covering toward | 
each end of the roll, but triple- 
, resilient Spinna springs back 
into shape immediately after 
the yarn has pushed it toward 
either edge. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Or- 

dinary hard ends do not harm 

a Spinna cot, because the resili- 

ent leather recovers quickly 

‘ | | after allowing the hard end to 
| | pass through. No other roll 

covering material can with- 

stand hard ends so successfully. 
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SPINNA CALF 


ROLL COVERING 
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FMULECLTING AGAINST ALL 3 CAUSES 
OF ROLL COVERING TROUBLE 


BETTER SPINNING RESULTS, TOO 


Spinna Calf has a natural high-friction surface that 
provides just enough ‘‘stick’’ to hold the yarn 
securely through the rolls and then to carry waste 
well back on the clearer, avoiding eyebrows. Static 
troubles are reduced, too, because Spinna has a 
hygroscopic ingredient that helps to absorb moist- 
ure, thus improving ability to conduct static away 
from the yarn. 


Try Spinna on your spinning frames. You'll see a 
high quality of spinning and, if you keep records of 
roll covering life, you'll find that Spinna will retain 
its high spinning quality longer, without replace- 
ment Or attention. 


e AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH, 


SPRINGY FIBRES 


“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts . . . Can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves... and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
: Spinna Calf — the most generally-used calfskin —is 
your best choice.” 
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THE APRON MATERIAL 
THAT STAYS YOUNG 


There's a saying in the garment trade that goes: “‘It’s always 
leather weather.” 


It's always leather weather in a spinning mill, too, because 
Lawrence Calfskin has proved its ability to do better drafting 
over a longer period of time under a wide variety of conditions. 


The treatment Lawrence gives its chrome-tanned and bark- 
tanned calfskins provides a superior drafting surface that has 
never been equalled by other materials ...and that retains 
its quality much longer. 


Calf Leather is naturally a long-lasting material, unaffected by 
air and spinning-room-moisture and highly resistant to break- 
down due to constant flexing, tension or pressure. 


That's why, among various apron types, Lawrence Calfskins 
are selected more often than any other. 


So specify calf leather for the convenience of an open-end apron 


.. .. Lawrence for the ideal drafting surface and longest life. 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 
Ist Choice for Aprons 


A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, $.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, R.1. 
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If RUST is one of your aggravating 
problems, you can solve it by using 
RUST-O-LENE A, the new, highly success- 
ful rust- proofing lubricant developed 
by Sinclair. 

Sinclair RUST-O-LENE A ts a general- 
purpose lubricating oil compounded 
with a special rust preventive. It lubri- 


cates bearings and other moving parts, 


also cleanses and functions as a rust pre- 


ventive. In addition, RUST-O-LENE A 
tends to remove existing rust and 
prevents future accumulation. 
RUST-O-LENE A was developed after 
long research and experimental work 
under actual operating conditions. Learn 
how it can combat rust and machine 
wear... prevent fabric staining. Write 


for brochure. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rust-O-Lene Ree. U. 8S. Patent Off. 
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By CHESTER BOWLES, Administrator 
Office of Price Administration 


HIS is a good time, it seems to me, to have a look at 
¢ i the results of the battle against inflation and to map 
strategy for the coming fight against this ever-strengthening 
enemy. Since the hold-the-line order in May, 1943, the cost 
of living has risen only 1.6 per cent. OPA is proud of this 
record. a record that could not have been achieved without 
the aid of business and the public. Even though the rise in 
the total cost of living is a small percentage, there is no 
reason for over-confidence regarding the tasks to come in 
1945. The difficult job of holding the line against inflation 
continues to require teamwork between OPA and business. 
It will require the help of all—-for the savings, investment 
plans and living standards of all are at stake. . 

The pressure of inflation increases with the length of the 
war. Some manufacturing costs are rising and careful plan- 
ning and pricing are necessary to minimize price increases to 
consumers in order to forestall a general inflationary rise in 
prices. With decisive battles still ahead on the war fronts, 
increases of supplies to civilians cannot be expected. We are 
facing some of the actual shortages that were predicted in 
the early part of the war. The excess of the public’s income 
over goods and services available reached $ 38.000,000,000 
in 1944 and is still growing. At the same time, the income 
of the people continues to rise. There is the huge backlog 
of savings which has increased more than $100,000,000 
during the war. Checking accounts in banks amount to more 
than $60.000.000.000. more than-in 1939. 

Vigilant price control is necessary if this money is not 
greatly reduced in value through competition for scarce 
goods. If prices become higher and higher, dollars buy less 
and less. Most business men realize how quickly they would 
be involved in such disastrous inflation. An inventory boom 
could get going bringing a collapse of values and disappear- 
ance of profits. Business men would have no sound basis 
for planning peacetime production and selling. They would 
be at the mercy of an unstable price situation. This very 
situation is what Congress sought to avoid when it enacted 
the Price Control Act. Price stabilization ts of prime impor- 
tance to business men, for they are the ones who must plan 
enterprises of the future. 

Of course, there is the business man who reads the head- 
lines some morning when the war news looks good, contem- 
plates the tempting purchasing potentiality, and concludes 
that OPA is a diabolic agency set up to control his profits. 
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OPA does have a definite purpose. It is not to control 
profits. It is not to keep people from spending their money. 
[t is to control prices. Working increasingly with business, 
OPA has been able to come a long way toward its goal by 
using definite pricing standards. We must continue to apply 
these standards if the price stabilization we have achieved 
is to be maintained. 

As you know, OPA is bound by law to allow ceiling 
prices high enough to maintain overall earnings before taxes 
for an industry at least equal to its earnings in a normal 
peacetime. period. This is the industry earnings standard. 
In controlling prices, we have to talk about profits because 
prices and costs govern profits. Actually, the use of the 
industry earnings standard in determining when an industry 
needs a price adjustment puts a floor under profits. In addi- 
tion to the industry earnings standard, a product standard is 
applied to insure fair and equitable prices on a particular 
product sold by a multi-product industry. 

Two other factors complete our pricing policy. They are 
special pricing standards set by law for agricultural com- 
modities and products made from them and pricing worked 
out with other war agencies in order to secure the maximum 
production of vital war and civilian supplies. At OPA we 
have followed this policy consistently, keeping always in 
mind our fundamental purpose, to stabilize prices. We 
would be failing in our purpose if we did not examine 
carefully every request for price increases, however small, to 
prevent all price increases not called for by our standards. 

The success in holding the cost of living down is due 
largely to a 3.9 per cent decrease since May, 1943, in the 
retail price of food, for food is about 40 per cent of the 
average family budget. Rents remained relatively stable, but 
all other cost-of-living items increased. Clothing prices to 
the consumer rose almost 11.6 per cent, and house-furnish- 
ing prices rose 14.3 per cent. Clearly, to hold down the 
pressure of inflation, OPA must not only maintain every bit 
of tight control on food prices but also must improve its 
controls of all other commodities. 

The pricing policy of OPA is not simply a cost-plus for- 
mula whereby every increase in wage rates and material 
prices are matched dollar for dollar by a corresponding in- 
crease in price ceilings at each succeeding level of produc- 
tion or distribution. Such a practice would not be price 
control. Costs would be bound to chase each price increase, 
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and the inflation spiral we have worked for years to keep 
down would be on its giddy upward way. Cost absorption 
is the prime principle of price control. A number of con- 
sequences of wartime business makes its use possible. Just 


because wages and material prices have gone up doesn’t 
necessarily mean that unit costs have gone up; for at the 
same time, many cost-reducing factors have been at work. 
Wartime conditions and wartime volume make possible the 
absorption of some actual cost increases: that is, a reduction 
in the margin between cost per unit and selling prices 
actually realized. 

This principle of requiring absorption of cost increases 
has been used by OPA in fixing price ceilings at the man- 
ufacturers’ level practically since Pearl Harbor. It is not a 
new price control theory. From time to time, wholesalers 
and retailers have been required to absorb cost increases. 
Still OPA has not in the past had standards of cost absorp- 
tion for wholesalers and retailers as definite and as uniform 
as those for the manufacturer. 

Cost absorption is much more easily applied to production 
prices than to wholesale and retail prices. To begin with, 


many wholesalers and retailers contend they should be 
allowed to follow the merchandising policy of adding a 
normal percentage mark-up to a cost price to obtain a selling 
price. If there has been an increase in the cost price, they 
expect OPA to allow a similar selling price increase. The 
cost absorption principle must be applied by OPA to deter- 
mine whether such an increase in selling price is needed. A 
price increase at one level does not automatically mean a 
price increase at the next level of distribution, 

Working out fair methods of absorbing costs in whole- 
sale and retail trades was a difficult job. There were many 
complex problems to be considered: the accounting methods 
of the distributive trades, different types of stores selling a 
particular commodity, and the varied statuses of individual 
firms within a trade. With the help.of representatives from 
wholesale and retail trades, however, we have considered the 
information available and have made special adaptation of 
cost absorption methods to these trades. 

Basic OPA policy regarding the industry earnings stand- 
ard and the product standard used from the beginning of 
price control still applies. When—(Continued on Page 52) 


The Textile Industry's Reaction to Price Control Policies 


HE Office of Price Administration an- 

nounced April 10 that maximum prices 
at the mill level for cotton print cloths had 
been reduced one cent a pound from the 
interim prices established last summer, say- 
ing that the reduction “ultimately will result 
in lower prices for some products made of 
these fabrics."’ Interim price increases of 24 
cents a pound over June, 1944, ceilings were 
established in August, 1944, for narrow 
print cloths and related fabrics, and for 
wide print cloths and wide shade cloths, 
said OPA, “on the basis of less complete 
data than are now available. The final survey 
has shown that the increase should have 
been only 144 cents a pound.” 

Interim price increases for fabrics in the 
print cloth group were set up on the basis 
of cost data submitted by 45 producers of 
Class A narrow print cloth. Related fabrics, 


as well as wide print cloths and wide shade 


cloths, were priced on the basis of pre- 
viously existing differentials between thes« 
fabrics and the Class A narrow cloth, which 
maintains present differentials. 

The print cloth yarn fabrics groups indus- 
try advisory committee had recommended 
that final price increases be based on a simi- 
lar relationship. The 14 cents a pound 
increase was worked out, however, from 
complete cost and financial data for all 
classes of print cloth, as well as for all other 
fabrics in the “major item.” The data used 
cover either the calendar year 1944, or the 
fiscal year ending during the last half of 
1944. “The data are representative of indus- 
try conditions,’ OPA said, “and the new 
prices meet the requirements of the industry 
earnings and product standards, as well as 
of the Bankhead Amendment, which re- 
quires that prices for each ‘major item’ of 
cotton textiles shall not prevent the cotton 
grower from realizing the parity price. Un- 
der the circumstances, OPA feels that fur- 
ther study of the Class A narrow print cloth 
cost data 1s useless, unless existing ceiling 
differentials between this cloth and the other 
fabrics are to be altered. The agency there- 
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fore is refusing the committee's request that 
price action be deferred pending further de 
liberations. OPA is prepared, however, to 
re-examine differentials and to change them 
if sufhicient cause can be shown.” 

The following statement was issued April 
10 by W. Ray Bell, president of the Asso- 
ciatron of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York: “Ignoring sound advice from qual 
hed sources in industry afd distribution 
trades, the Office of Price Administration 
has today shaved off one cent a pound from 
print cloth prices at the mill level. Despite 
its negligible effect on consumer prices, on 
the cost of living and on inflation, this price 
reduction will mean substantial inroads on 
earnings at the mill level. For 26 months, 
beginning in May, 1942, and extending to 
July, 1944, there were no increases in OPA 
ceiling prices for this division of the indus- 
try although raw cotton increased at least 
114 cents per pound in the period and unit 
labor costs are reported to have advanced 
approximately 40 per cent. To compensate 
for the cost increases and especially those 
due to the government's cotton policy, the 
interim prices published last August pro 
vided an increase of slightly above five per 
cent. Now 40 per cent of this adjustment 
has been subtracted. That the action is going 
to cause hardship in individual mills is fore 
seen by the Price Administrator as he grants 
simultaneously a period of 30 days during 
which mills can make application for a 
higher price on the basis that they are losing 
money. In some. instances, a return of two 
per cent over actual costs will be allowed 

‘Meanwhile, the procurement services of 
the Army and Navy, the War Production 
Board and other agencies are doing every 
thing in their power to stimulate production 
of these fabrics which are urgently needed 
both for the war effort and for essential 
civilian uses. It is unfortunate that the Of- 
fice of Price Administration will not recog- 
nize the direct relationship between prices 
and production and the value of price in- 
centives in stimulating increased output. 


Instead its deliberations seem to be wholly 
concerned with profit and loss statements 
and championship of a so-called net worth 
formula whose effect is to measure price 
ceilings by profit comparisons with an un- 
satisfactory pre-war period when these mar 
kets were engulfed in cut-throat competi- 
tion. Unquestionably, the current rollback 
in the print cloth prices is geared to such a 
determination of earning limits by OPA 
rather than any realistic appraisal of market 
conditions or experience. Should it be in- 
dicative of future adjustments throughout 
the industry, faced with the prospect of 
rising costs, the outlook is considerably less 
than satisfactory.”’ 

In a statement filed with the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, Harrison 
Hightower, pre sident of the American Cot 
ton Manufacturers Association, said that 
Chester Bowles had told the committee last 
month “that he no longer intends to abide 
by the Bankhead-Brown Amendment, and 
that he proposes to change the amendment 
by substituting his own interpretation for 
the letter and spirit of the law itself. The 
textile ofhcial also replied to Mr. Bowles’ 
statement that the cotton textile industry is 
receiving large windfall profits under the 
Bankhead-Brown Amendment. Mr. High- 
tower took issue with the OPA administra- 
tor's statement about overall textile industry 
profits and assailed the so-called net worth 
or industry earnings standard formula which 
is used by OPA to measure profits under the 
amendment. The association president said 
the OPA seemed more concerned with social 
reform than “with the intent of the price 
control law, namely, the control of prices 
and the prevention of inflation."’ He also 
charged: “OPA has bungled the cotton tex 
tile and clothing situation. Not only that, 
OPA has persisted in and insisted upon 
policies which can have no other effect but 
higher prices and scarcity. Furthermore, the 
OPA has made the textile industry the 
scapegoat for errors which trace directly 
back to the price control agency itself.” 
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Often the. solution. of ene problem mears the creation of 


enemar. 


Fer exemple, the introdection of new or improved processes 
may <create colar problems for the dyer. Add to this the 
tower grade of materials ovailable todey, and these problern: 


may swell to serious proportions. 


When such problems. crise, the Technical Staff of Du Pont's 
Laboratories’ sands ready fo place its fund of knowledge 
and éxperience at your disposal, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 


Co. {inc.), Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Deloware. 
| BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LivINc 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Clot 
With Synthetic Resins 


YONTINUOUS production of water, fire and mildew- 
8 proof duck for Army tent cloth is another war pro- 
duction problem answered through the use of new synthetic 
resins which were developed to meet war-created shortages 
of imported materials. These resins have made possible a 
duck that actually wears longer, *demonstrates increased 
strength over a period of years and resists weathering and 
fungi better than pre-war tent materials. 

In the early. stages of the war, mildew destroyed one-fifth 
of all goods shipped to the South Pacific. The wide range 
of weather and service conditions existing in the various 
theatres of war necessitated a material that would remain 
flexible at sub-zero temperatures, be completely water and 
weatherproof, and exhibit proper coloration and lasting 
color retention. In addition, a replacement had to be found 
for one of the basic materials normally used to treat tent 
cloth. Already familiar with synthetic resins from their 
earlier experience in making book cloth and artificial leather, 
the L. E. Carpenter Co. of Newark, N. J., with the co-oper- 
ation of the Resinous Products & Chemical Co., devised a 
tent cloth coating compound which met exacting military 
specifications. 


What the Compound Does 


The coating compound serves two principal functions. 
First, by sealing the relatively open weave of the tent cloth 
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it renders it waterproof, and. second. by acting as a binder 


and carrier for the flameproofing and fungus-resisting 
agents, it protects the duck against fire and deterioration. In 
setting up the formula the Carpenter company selected a 
group of resins known.as the Paraplexes to produce a canvas 
which would remain flexible at sub-zero temperatures and 
contribute to its waterproofness. These resins retain their 
permanently rubbery nature over wide temperature ranges. 
Although they belong to the alkyd class of resins, they differ 
from the oil modified phthalic anhydride glycerine type in 
being more rubbery and non-oxidizing in character. They 
are, therefore, more useful in imparting to tent cloth coating 
materials a high degree of permanent elasticity, including 
greater freedom from embrittlement by cold and excessive 
softening under heat. In order to provide the complex tent 
cloth formulations with the necessary pigment wetting and 
binding action, Amberol resins were chosen which, in com- 
bination with the Paraplex resin, formed a durable vehicle 
exhibiting excellent outdoor durability. The particular grade 
of Amberol utilized is a rosin-modified phenolic resin which 
possesses a high melting point, intrinsic hardness, and the 
quality, particularly important to tent cloth manufacture, of 
releasing solvent rapidly. Over 12 different ingredients, all 
held in close balance: with one another, comprise a typical 
tent cloth formulation. Synthetic resins again play a vital 
function in the control of penetration and add-on, and plas- 
ticizing and binding the fireproofing ingredients. 


How the Coating Is Made 


The manufacture of tent cloth coating consists of mixing 
the dry ingredients in a paddle mixer, followed by the 
addition of various liquid components and the plasticizer. 
The mix, which at thts point has a thick, viscous consistency, 
is then ground in a large roller mill to insure complete pig- 
ment dispersion and a homogeneous mix. From the roller 


mill. the mixture is passed to the blend tanks where solvent 


After the formulation for fire, mildew and waterproofing Army 
tent cloth has been established in the control room at the 
L. E. Carpenter plant at Newark, N. J., the paint pigments 
resin binders and plasticizers are dumped into the mixing vat 
at left. After being thoroughly mixed in the vat above. the 
resins and pigments are now ready for the pigment grinding. 
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is added and finally pumped to the coating troughs. The 
canvas cloth is pi assed through these coating tanks and a 
series of squeeze rollers at from 45 to 60 yards a minute. 
After the impregnating process, the cloth speeds through a 
drying tunnel some 60 feet in length which incidentally 
collects the vaporized solvent and returns it for further use. 
On the off-end of the machines, a series of steam cans re- 
move the last trace of solvent and flows out the resinous 
coating in order to maintain a maximum sealing action. 
After inspection, the completed tent cloth is wound into 
rolls and packed ready for shipment. Many ingenious man- 
ufacturing short cuts have been devised that have helped to 
set production records. A typical example is the elimination 
of lost time necessary when new rolls of canvas were fed 
into the coating machine. By unrolling the fabric as it 
comes from weaving mills and stitching the end to another 
roll the Carpenter company has been able to maintain a 
continuous coating operation which has increased output 40 
per cent. 


Careful Control Necessary 


Since there are a large number of variables in the formula, 
very careful control of the various raw materials is required. 
A control formula is utilized and each new raw material is 
checked against trial samples and the cloth is coated 
laboratory hand coating apparatus. These hand-coating sam- 
ples are then prepared with current production and such 
tests as flame-resistance and char-resistance after weathering; 
flame and char-resistance after water soaking; tensile 
strength, both following and prior to all of the above tests; 
and, finally, a long exposure of the material in a weather- 
ometer to determine the potential life of the finished cloth. 
Other tests such as mildew tests by the soil burial method 
are conducted inorder to determine the stability of the fab- 
ric for the tropical climates to which they are subjected. 
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At left below, the pigments, resin binders ~ ee lasticizer are 


dispersed in the grinding vehicle, developin or uniformity 
and eliminating all lumps. in Army tent cloth, the grinding 
vehicle is the fireproofing compound. After a solvent has been 
added to the mixed and ground ingredients in blend tanks, 
they are pumped into the coating trough shown above. The 
white fabric is then impregnated by passin through the 
trough and a series of squeeze rollers at from 45 to 60 yards a 
minute. The speed of the rollers is regulated so as to main- 


tain the proper degree of impregnation. This speed is also 


determined by the amount of solvent added to the mixture, 
the weight and width of the cloth. Although impregnation by 
passing the cloth over a knife is quite common, roller impreg- 
nation is less expensive, permits more accurate contro! of the 
amounts of compound forced into the cloth, and squeezes more 
of the compound out of the fabric. After impregnation, the 
cloth speeds through a drying tunnel which through the de- 
velopment of a unique process collects the vaporized solvent 
and returns it for further use. On the off-end of the tunnel, 
these steam or dry cans squeeze all remaining traces of sol- 
vent from the impregnated cloth by surface contact. As the 
treated cloth comes out of the roller, it is ready for use, as 
shown in the picture below. 
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TAKES ON NEW TASKS 


Plain, old-fashioned Bicarbonate of Soda 
is an amazingly versatile chemical prod- 
uct. Household remedy for many common 
ills... key ingredient for dozens of phar- 
maceuticals ... basic in baking powder and 
millers’ choice for self-rising flour — “‘bi- 
carb” plays its homely, useful roles. 


“Bi-carb” is just as essential in hun- 
dreds of industrial operations ... is the 
active ingredient in several types of fire 
fighting equipment... helps tan leather... 
prevents sap stain in lumber ... performs 
importantly in the production of plastics, 
sponge rubber and in heat-treatment of 
special steels . . . neutralizes acids and re- 
moves caustic. 


Through Mathieson Research, “bi-carb” 
assumes great new importance in the tex- 
tile industry. Commercially developed, 


Mathieson’s new process for removing 
caustic with “bi-carb” speeds up produc- 
tion, lowers cost, eliminates acid’s disad- 
vantages ... removes caustic by changing 
it into sodium carbonate (soda ash). 
The Mathieson Research and Technical 
Staffs are also applying “bi-carb” experi- 
ence to certain phases of the paper indus- 


try. Perhaps their accumulated knowledge — 


of “bi-carb’s” versatility may hold impor- 
tant meaning for you—may bring to light 
possibilities you haven’t thought of. Co- 


operation means progress for all. 


athieson 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BICARBONATE OF SODA... CAUSTIC SODA...SODA ASH...LIQUID CHLORINE .3. CHLORINE DIOXIDE 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA....H TH PRODUCTS.... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS....SYNTHETIC SALT 
CAKE....DRY ICE....CARBONIC GAS....SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS....SODIUM METHYLATE 
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Loom Drives 


Multiple 


By W. L. FLUKE 
Belting Engineer, B. F. Goodrich Company 


eee of multiple V-drives on textile looms is now prac- 
tical, following a series of tests extending over Six 
years with such drives in the Martha Mills plant of B. F. 
Goodrich Co. at Thomaston, Ga. Results of these tests indi- 
cate that an important extension of the use of multiple V- 
drives in the textile industry can be expected in the imme- 
diate future. 

The textile industry was among the first to adopt multiple 
V-drives as the power transmission medium, but their use 
was mainly on twister and spinning frames. Standard model 
locms remained gear driven, and it was not until new devel 
opments in V-belt construction, which combined cords and 
new rubber compounds in correct position that multiple V 
drives for the severe and exacting loom service were deemed 
rugged enough to warrant actual operating tests. These new 
developments made the V-belts shock absorbing, with resili- 
ence similar to that of rubber bands, allowing the ‘‘give 
and take’ needed if the drive was to stand up. The experi- 
mental tests on the loom drives at Martha Mills have proved 


The accompanying illustrations show two examples of the in- 
stallation of multiple V-drive on heavy duck looms in the 
Martha Mills plant of B. F. Goodrich Co. at Thomaston, Ga. 


A series of tests extending over six years has shown that 
these drives are practical on this type of mill equipment. 
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that completely satisfying drive service can be obtained. One 
lesson learned was that too heavy a flywheel driven pulley 
should not be used, but that the belts themselves be allowed 
to take the shock. Too heavy cushioning effect by the fly- 
wheel will cause loom parts to break when the loom knocks 
off. This happened during the early part of the Martha 
Mills tests and was overcome by reducing the weight of the 
driven pulley. 

Analysis of the tests clearly indicates that there is a deh 
nite advantage to be gained in changing over the heavier 
looms to V-drives if the shock-absorbing, resilient, high 
flexing type of belts are used, but that low stretch or non- 
resilient belts cannot be used successfully. With smaller 
looms, which generally are of special design, with the gear 
drives built into them, it is noi believed practical to throw 
out the present drive and install V-belts. However, upon 
failure of gears, motors, of during a general overhauling 
period, definite beneficial results can be obtained by making 
the changeover to V-drives. 


Advantages of Change 


In the Martha Mills tests, on which 12 units of Draper 
tire cord looms were equipped with V-drives in March, 
1938, and 16 units of Crompton & Knowles heavy duck 
looms were changed to V-drives in July, 1940, actual data 
and observations show that the advantages obtained with 
V-drives as compared to gear drives are as follows: (1) 
lower maintenance with V-belts; (2) V-belt lite averages 
two years as compared to approximately six months with 
gears; (3) Operations are smoother with V-belts: (4) less 
noise with V-belts; (5) when replacement 1s necessary, V- 
belts require less time and less cost to replace; (6) V belts 
have shock absorbing qualities not present in positive trans- 
mission: (7) V-belt drives save and extend life of other 
parts of loom by absorbing—(Continued on Page 48) 
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Cotton Shirtines — one of many types of fabrics for which we dye yarns. 


Order any standard Franklin Process color from Provi- 
dence to-day and from Philadelphia, Greenville or 
Chattanooga a year later; its shade and its fastness 
will be exactly the same. That's because all Franklin 
Process plants use identical formulas and dye by the 
same method, — the famous Franklin Process. 


Hence time, geography, more than one source of supply, 
or a change from one plant to another, is no obstacle to 
color uniformity. 


Franklin Process offers not only unequalled yarn dyeing 
capacity, but also unrivalled versatility of equipment, — 
from 1 to 2500 Ibs. in a single batch. 

No matter which Franklin Process plant takes your 
order, that plant will fill it which can serve you best. 


ASCE 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


New York Representative, 40 Worth St.; Chicago Representative, 100 W. Monroe St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 


GREENVILLE CHATTANOOGA 
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CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES 
OF RHOPLEX FILMS 


1. Absolute freedom from color. 

2. Stability on prolonged exposure to light. 
3. Resistance to oxidation. 

4. High tensile strength. 

5. Excellent adhesive qualities. 

6. Freedom from odor. 

7. Unusually high elasticity and flexibility. 
8. Resistance to acids and alkalis. 


9. Extreme resistance to oils, greases, fats, and 
to gasoline, alcohol and water. 


KRHOPLEX 


pre ( vy SRL. Carles Pelles 


New and improved 
self-cooling 

Army Water Bag 
made possible 

with . 


HOPLEX 


ANOTHER RHOPLEX APPLICATION 


® Prior to the present war, the United States Army used 
sel{f-cooling water bags of flax to give soldiers in hot 


climates cool drinking water. When flax grew scarce, a 


replacement had to be found.... Now, GI water bags 
are made of cotton duck, impregnated on both sides with 
Rhoplex WC-9, modified with a synthetic thickener. 
This treatment permits the “breathing” or “sweating” 


necessary to keep the water fifteen to seventeen degrees 
cooler than the surrounding air — considerably cooler 
than did the pre-war flax bag. 


Developed after prolonged research, through the joint 
efforts of Rohm & Haas, technologists of the United 
States Quartermaster Corps and Joseph Bancroft and 
Sons Company, the new, improved water bag is just one 
of many applications in which the Rhoplex dispersions 
have proved their efliciency. 

Rhoplex dispersions are available for experimental 
purposes. To learn how they can improve your postwar 
products or processes, investigate their advantages now. 


mark. Ree U.S. Pas 


riui S31, Buenos Aires, Argentina, ead agents in principal South American cities. 
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ROHM & HAAS COMPANY & 
WASHINGTON SOUL ARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Menutecturers of Chemicals for the Teatie, Leather and other industries Plastics Synthetic insecticides Fungicides Enzymes 


llew linen Process Has Kinks—But They 


Being Worked 


By RAY FREEDMAN 


FEIWO chemists associated with the University of Minty 
| sola. } Montonna prot ot chemistry and 
his colleague. lovd Rey hy id 
the school of chemistry at the university, are credited with 
having developed a chemical process for the making of 
high linen from flax at costs so fats below the 
paid for imported linen produ ed hy old-fashioned methods 
that tt sounds comparative ly ridiculous 

Torn hetween two desires. one to reveal the most minute 
details connected with the discovers Th Process and thre 
other a hesitancy to disclose the secret betore it is patented, 
both men are debating the tssue af length nat lorpetting 
one moment to acknowled pe the contribution of associates 
who have co-op rated. with research funds and the like. to 
bring the « x py riment to a he ad 

Dr. Montonna says that his interest in the experiment 
bye pan back in 1926. In secking substitutes for raw materials 
that will do as good if not a better job, he saw possibilities 
inherent in seed flax waste when he heard a lecture on the 
wast products of agriculture Like Dr. Montonna, Dt 
Reyerson has always evinced a wide imterest i substitutes 
hus, when in 1941 the Minnesota State Legislature mack 
possible a fund to the university for research, tt naturally 
followed that the two men should get together, Another 
associate. Dr. Elias Amadur, a 28-year-old researcher in the 
graduate school, was retained to help carry on the expert 


ments 


Old vs. New Method 


Linen fiber from time immemorial has been produced 
after a fashion by thre long flax stalks posure 
moisture, thus loosenimy the tough exterior fibers trom the 
woody centet hits Thies brologn i | partially ve 
the adhesive or gum that holds the tiny fibrils composing 
the individual fibers together so that they can ix drawn 
into fine strands. Thas PrOCess 1s both slow and laborous 
but heretofore scientists have belreved a chemical process 
impossible 

The two scientists explain the why of this the exper 
menters either removed too little or toe much of the gum 
A knowled ge of the proper amount of aoxidatian chemrcals 
they held, would slide easily yet retain enough tO 
cement them after the spinning process The chemueal 
process was complete by February of 1942 Dr Amut 
says, ‘but we had no way of testing the product. A lack ol 
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(,erman mid féritish volurne consulted and 
from fo 7 im thes hook han wert de ioned 


pinning lo gain this objex 
tive Montonna and Keyerson enlisted the aid of Flovwd 
(,ratlt._ a mechan«w mthe sxhool. This was in 1936. He built 


fel rriac who utility had to he adjusted 


ind agam to the peculiarities of the material, but in the 


ena aL wor 


Ihe most gratifying part of the whole experiment,’ Dr 
Amur state 


thi eed fax straw was tar hetter than any of us thought if 


was that quality of the fiber produced trom 


would be, The fibers compare favorably with those used in 
the highest grade linens.’ The research men admit that 
pre vert there Shing methods used to obtain seed flax chops the 
a host (oo fine tor use in the process, therefore dif 
ferent means must be employed, They propose to have the 
entire flax Crop delivered to the processor at a contract pric Cc 
1. that the processor can do his own separating, paying the 
furmer for the seed plus about $10 a ton for the straw. The 
two chemists are ready to go ahead with the plans for a 
$5,000 pilot plant, and they firmly believe that that one ton 


of fiber can by produced from some ten tons of straw. 


THERES ONE IN EVERY MILL 


by WILMER C. WESTBROOK 


There is always one or more of the “sweet young things” 
(although seme of them are not so young) who find count- 
leek @XOUSeGR tO parade about the plant to see and be seen. 
They flirt with every mate from 16 to 70 and are very suc- 
oeeetul in Giatracting attention from the job. They try their 
witea, with varying resuite, on the boss to obtain special 
privileges er an easier job. Although their work with the 
tools of industry is below the average, they employ their 
eheeen toola, the compact and lipstick, with great effect. 
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Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Practical Application of Acetate Colors — Part 12 


Part Nine of this series dealt with the development of 
suitable dyestuffs for dyeing acetate rayon. Part Ten 
presented recommendations on the preparation and 
processing of acetate rayon—viscose crepes as well as 
all-acetate flat goods such as satins, taffetas, shark- 
skins, etc. Part Eleven described the most economical 
methods for processing novelty fabrics and blends 
using acetate as one of the main fibres. The current 
article will discuss the methods now being used for 
dyeing acetate rayon staple in the old type pressure 
raw stock dyeing equipment, the dyeing of acetate 
yarn in skein form and package dyeing of yarn con- 
taining acetate in combination with other yarns. 


FENHE use of acetate rayon through research and further 
improvement in the filament and staple fibers 1s being 
greatly extended into many fields considered closed to it in 
the past. This improved filament and spun staple acetate 
rayon has been complemented by steady development on a 
wider range of more dispersible direct dyeing acetate colors. 
The acetate color makers first manufactured the direct 
dyeing (insoluble) acetate colors in paste form, but as the 
acetate rayon industry grew, the users demanded these colors 
in a powder form that was dispersible in aqueous form 
through the use of various dispersing agents such as sulfon- 
ated alcohol, olive oil soap and synthetic detergents. 

There are many dyeing operations in which the use of 
olive oil soap as a dispersing agent is objectionable, such as 
when there is excessive foaming or the water supply is hard. 
To remedy the natural characteristics of these insoluble 
acetate colors, the makers have carried out extensive devel- 
opments on making and grinding them very fine and stand- 
ardizing with various dispersing agents whereby these colors 
may be dispersed in hot water solutions, and remain in 
stable dispersion throughout a long dyeing period of several 
hours when necessary. Through these recently improved 
direct dyeing acetate colors, dyers can now obtain suitable 
groups of colors that possess satisfactory dispersibility when 
mixed together and will exhaust at approximately the same 
range of dyeing temperatures at the same speed. These 
improved dyeing properties permit further development and 
use of acetate colors in dyeing this fiber and yarn in the 
many various forms used by cotton, wool and spun viscose 
rayon staple and yarns. 

Only a few of the raw stock pressure dyeing machines are 
stainless steel, so the acetate color demonstrator must have 


a thorough knowledge of these machines before dyeings 
are attempted on a large scale. For dyeing cotton, the pres- 
sure may be 20 pounds or more so as to force the dye liquor 
through the raw cotton and prevent excessive channeling 
during dyeing but on dyeing acetate staple fiber, the reverse 
has been found to give the best results on practical dye lots. 
The pressure should be reduced to a minimum of five to 
ten pounds, as this keeps the dyeing operation from packing 
the acetate staple too densely, thereby causing excessive 
packing of staple which causes channeling and a large 
amount of white undyed acetate fiber. On the newer type 
of pressure dyeing raw stock machines, such as the Morton 
and Chattanooga-Vacuum, a dyer can usually run 70 to 85 
per cent of the rated raw cotton dyeing capacity. Some dyers 
have found it desirable to place a heavy wire screen on bot- 
tom of machine or a heavy cotton fabric to prevent too much 
of the loose stock going into the piping. 


Handling Acetate Staple 


A practical procedure for handling the acetate staple is: 
pack staple and wet down lightly; two per cent wetting 
agent (free of alkali, cresylic acid and sulfonated castor oil): 
start at 120° F., raise to 180° F., run 30 minutes: give run- 
ning wash (warm water best if available) until bath is 
120° F.. 
penetrant (possessing good dispersing action on acetate 
color). Strain the prepared acetate color (properly dis- 
persed with a sulfonated alcohol) into machine. Raise both 
to 170-190° F. Run one hour. Give running cold wash 
until bath is clear and temperature shows 120° F. 


use for fresh bath: prepare bath using two per cent 


Before 
raw staple can be removed it must be treated with suitable 
agents for carding so as to prevent static. This non-static 
finishing agent can be added to final rinse at 120° F., run 
20 minutes, stock not rinsed further, removed, hydro- 
extracted and dried ready for manufacturing into yarn. 

Any readers interested in the handling of raw acetate 
staple had best contact the acetate rayon manufacturers for 
their recommendations: Tennessee Eastman Corp., Celanese 
Corp. of America, and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 
Inc. (Acele Department). 

Acetate colors must be carefully selected for dispersibil- 
ity, slow exhaust at 160° F. with a gradual and faster ex- 
haust at 180° F. to 200° F. There should be no alkalies in 
the dye bath. It is advisable to use blues, yellows and reds 
in dyeing acetate staple stock—(Continued on Page 40) 
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Equipm 


ent for Survival- 


Cotton Bag 


Sailors forced to take to life rafts 
are equipped with all the basic sur- 
vival devices, enclosed in an Emer- 
gency Equipment Container. 

This compact zipper bag is made 
of cotton twill thoroughly coated 
with Vinylite plastic. No sewing 
is used; a Vinylite cement acts as an 
adhesive and waterproofing agent. 


Lashed to a life raft, these Emer- 
gency Equipment Bags guard con- 
tents until the time they are so 
desperately needed; mean the dif- 
ference between life and death. 


There’s no danger of matches or 
lores oetting 


= 


part at every step in the Wet End 
of Textile Finishing—bleaching, 
boiling-out, drying, calendering, 
dyeing. 

The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to mills 
seeking to achieve increased pro- 
ductive capacity ... to repair or 
replace obsolete equipment... to 
develop new machines to meet 
special problems... to improve 
plant layout. 


All our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help solve finishing problems 
and aid in your post-war plans. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
fain Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


he Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division, 
sovidence, R. 1. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
lilding :: Hamilton, Ontario, W. J. Westaway Co. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


CORNELIUS, N. ¢ 
switch box destroyed some machinery in the winding room 
of Gem Yarn Mill, Inc.., 


wate used to control the fire. No loss estimate Was made 


Fire started from a short circuit in a 
recently. Damage mainly was from 
by mill othcials 


FIELDALE, VA.—The towel mill of Marshall Field & 
Co. has attained its quota in the current drive for fewer 
industrial accidents in the nation, the mill has been notified 
by the division of labor standards, Department of. Labor. 
In reducing its accident rate by 100 per cent, the mill be- 
comes eligible for an ofhcial award in recognition of its 
performance in aiding materially in conserving the nation’s 
critical supply of manpower, and in speeding war produc- 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—The annual spring inspection of 
Avondale Mills will take place April 30, May 1 and 
Visitors will spend the first day at Pell City and Birming- 
ham, with a school program, plant inspections and lunch at 
Pell City on the program. The second day will begin at the 
Sylacauga plants, cover the Sycamore mill and end with din- 
ner and a school program at Sylacauga. On the third day 


invited guests will tour LaFayette and Alexander (¢ ity. 


Misses Eunice Jones and Christine Collins, Samuel M, j 
Louis N. Arthur and W. H. Trogdon proudly display sq 
the war equipment made from material manufactur 
Consolidated Textile Corp. at Lynchburg, Va. That's 
saving suit with hood and inflated belt worn by Mr. 4 
mill chief electrician; a lined raincoat displayed by Mr; 
weave room, while Assistant Superintendent W. Pr 
has donned a lightweight bad weather coat with hat t¢ 
containing ear covers that snap under the chin. Miss 
helding a board containing articles of laminated plasti 
Miss Collins displays buffing wheels, tubing, friction 
pump tube and cables for use in war industries. On q 
is a composition bottle cover and sheeting for the 
Corps. 
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ENKA, N. C. 


sought in Buncombe County Superior Court by American 


Damages amounting .to $259,680.27 are 


Enka Corp. from local union officials and the United Textile 
Workers of America. The plaintiff corporation alleges in 
its complaint that the union permitted Enka employees to 
go on strike for ten days in February in violation of a con 
tract signed in 1943. The sum sought would be in repara- 
tion for loss of viscose materials in process, idle plant 
charges and overhead as well as ‘the cost of making and 
using substances necessary for the protection” of the plant 
and its facilities. 


Nitro, W. VA. 


Corp has established a library of technical and informative 


The Nitro plant of American Viscose 


books designed to help employees who wish to study with 
a view to qualifying themselves for promotion. The library 
is under the supervision of C. R. Frampton, plant training 
supervisor. The original selection of books includes a num- 
ber that were chosen by plant employees in a survey. Sub- 
jects covered include foremanship training, industrial rela- 
tions, supervision, psychology, public speaking, personnel 
selection, and production organization and control. In addi- 
tion there are numerous technical books that cover such 
special subjects as electricity, electronics, engineering, fe- 
frigeration, heating and air conditioning, mechanical draw- 
ing, blueprint reading, shop mathematics, welding and sheet 
metal work. 


STAUNTON, VA. 
Corp. of America is now 1n operation, with 25 looms pro- 


The new weaving mill of Celanese 


ducing rayon fabrics. Future plans of the company call for 
enlargement of this and other Celanese plants in the South. 


MBIA, S. G.—-Due to a need for more women work- 
ers at Columbia Mills Co., operating on Army duck con- 
tracts, the Federal Works Agency has allotted $7,014 to be 
used in the mill community for child care facilities. Estab- 
lishment of a combination war nursery-child care center ts 
expected to enable mothers of young children to either 


accept or continue work at the plant. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—The No. 2 Plant of Rowan Cotton 
Mills has been purchased by Macanal Mills, Inc., which re- 
cently received a charter through efforts of Max Schiffman, 
president. and A. L. Madans, secretary. The sum of money 


was not disclosed. The plant is a 200 
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“VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 
because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 
the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thovu- 
sands of farms ... And 


they are serving in the 


traditional Vogel way 


— economically and de- 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 


Running water every doy of the pendably — day in and 
yeor. Will never freeze when prop- 
erlyinstalled.Nearly!00,000inuse. day out. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


79 YEARS OF 

SERVICE TO 

THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN 


285 Madison Avenue New York 17, W. Y. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. NGS” Charlotte 2, W. C. 
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“Not half as many’”’ 


“Our spinners have very little—or 
no manual cleaning to do’’ 


“Parks Traveling Cleaners helped greatly. 
Wouldn't want to be without them’”’ 


“After installing your Cleaners in spinning, improve- 
ment was noticeable in the weaving. Loom stoppage 
was reduced 32 per cent. 


Outlets in Parks Traveling Cleaners may be 
adjusted. Air streams may be spotted directly 
down, or out. Each side may be adjusted 
independently of the other. _ 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass Charlotte, N. C. 


the 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Lewis N. Peeler, former overseer of spin 
ning at Greenville (N. C.) Spinners, Inc 
now holds a corresponding position at Lake- 
dale Mills, Fayetteville, N. ( 


W. H. Ruffin, vice-president and treasurer 
of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. at Durham, N 
C.. has heen named to represent the textile 
industry on the special labor management 
relations committee of the National Asso 
ciation ot Manutacturers board of directors 
Other committee members are W. B. Bell, 
president of American Cyanamid Co., Lec 
H. Hill, vice-president of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., and J. Howard Pew, president of 
Sun Oil Co. 


Oliver H. Clapp, a _ vice-president of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., has returned to the 
company’s New York headquarters after a 
four-month business trip to Brazil 


Charles E. Smith, paymaster at the Ly 
man, S. ¢ plant of Pacific Mills tor a 


number of vears. has been transferred to the 
new Pacihc plant now in operation at Car 


boro. ( 


R. H. Armfield has retired as superin 
tendent of the White Oak Mill of Proximity 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., after nearly 
iS years with the company. Succeeding Mr 
Armfield, who was superintendent for 13 
years, is Sherman R. Basinger. R. C. Hun- 
neycutt has been made assistant to the super 
intendent on the first shift and Carl A. Pe- 
gram on the second shift. The company has 
also announced that R. L. Yates is now 
mechanical research engineer 


lohn A. Larkin, vice-president of Cela 
nése Corp. of America, has been appointed 
chief of the yarn producers division of the 
1945 Greater New York Fund campaign 
Santord S. Agate, secretary of the Ameritex 
Fabrics Division of Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 


The “E” Parade 


Presentation of a third white star, 
representing the tourth award of the 
Army-Navy “E,” has been made to 
the personnel of Avondale Mills 
plants. Notification was received at 
the organization 5 headquarte rs at 
Sylacauga, Ala., trom Undersecretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson 

L'nion Bleacherv at Greenville, S 
C.,. has also become a four-time win 
ner of the military production award 


has been named chairman of the cotton 
goods division. Their appointments were 
announced by Henry Neubert, vice-president 
of Deering Milliken & Co., Inc., chairman 


of the fund's textiles and mulls group. 


The second annual Sacrifice and Service 
Award of Schoolheld Post No. 97, Ameri 
can Légion, was presented to the J. W 
Hodges tamily in ceremonies April 13 at 
Danville, Va. The trophy is awarded to the 
family or individual most outstanding dut 
ing the year in service to Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills Co. and the country 
Mr. Hodges and two of his daughters are 
employed by Dan River, while six children 
(all former employees) are currently serv 
ing in various branches of the armed forces 
A seventh, Samuel M. Hodges, was killed 


in action while serving with the Navy 


Ellis L. Spray has been.elected vice-prest- 
dent of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
in charge of air conditioning and elevator 
activities of the company at Jersey City, 


N. 


R. C. Harrington, lett 
has been promoted to 
technical director in 
cha rge of develop- 
ment, cnginecring, 
quality control and 
purchasing for the tex 
tile division of United 
States Rubber Co. He 
was formerly technical 


superintendent of the 
company's Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills as well 
as technical assistant to the divisional gen 
eral manager at Hogansville, Ga. He was 
promoted to assistant to the general man 
ager in 1941 and transferred to the New 
York othces, a position he held until his 
present assignment. Mr. Harrington 1s given 
credit for the organization of U. S. Rubber’s 
central development laboratory at Hogans 
ville, where research and experimentation 
have been carried out on Ustex yarn and As 
beston for war uses 


Miss Helen Grey Patterson was married 
recently at Rosemont, Pa., to Arthur Gould 
Odell, president and treasurer of Ker 
Bleaching & Finishing Works, Inc., at Con 
cord, N. 


E. N. Brower, secretary-treasurer of Rock 
fish Mills at Hope Mills, N. C., has been 
named president of the Carded Yarn Asso- 
ciation, and on May 1 will begin to fill the 
unexpired term of C. S. Northen, Jr. 


William C. Ryckman and H. J. Briggs 
have been elected vice-presidents of Lane 
Cotton Mills Co. at New Orleans. La. Mr. 
Ryckman has been with the organization 42 
years, and Mr. Briggs has been associated 
with it 23 years, lately as secretary. J. D 
Rumph, who has a 27-year record with Lane 
Mills, has been elected treasurer, and L. J. 
Lob, a 30-year veteran, is now secretary 


Victor Groce has resigned his position 
with Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mill to be 
come superintendent of the mercerizing and 
inishing division of American Yarn & 


Processing Co. at Mt. Holly, N. C 


J. D. Lutes of Char- 
lotte, left, has return 
ed to his former posi 
tion as Southern rep 
resentative tor the 
Eclipse Machine Di- 
vision of Bendix Avi- 
ation Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y., after spending 
the last three years in 


government service. 
Mr. Lutes had served as the Eclipse repre 
sentative in the South for 23 vears and is 
well known in textile circles. It is under- 
stood that Eclipse soon will imtroduce an 
improved bobbin holder as well as several 
new textile items. Until now the firm has 
been engaged almost exclusively in war 
work 


THE MILIT ARY —Maj.-Gen. Ed 
mund B. Gregory, the Army's Quartermaster 
General, has been nominated by President 
Harry Truman for promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant-general. . . . Col. Herman C. Kli- 
ber is now director of procurement for the 
Philadelphia Quartermastcr Depot, succeed 
ing Col. Thomas W. Jones, who now rep- 
resents the Army in the new Army-Navy 
joint procurement office at New York 
Lieut.-Col. William A. Peterson succeeds 
Colonel Kliber as executive officer at Phila- 
delphia Kenneth P. Brown, on duty 
with the research and development branch, 
military planning division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General at Washington, 
has been promoted to the rank of captain 
Prior to entering the Army he was associ 
ated with his father in Clarence S. Brown 
Co., New York . Lieut. Clyde A. Chum 
ley, tormerly of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., at 
Slater, S. C., is now attached to the Office 
of the Quartermaster General. . . . Lieut. 
Benjamin Rudisill, son of Carl A. Rudisill 
of Cherryville, N. C., has been given an 
honorable discharge from the Army and 

(Continued on Page 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


OUGHTON 


Sou. Representative 
WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


your SIZE! 


@ To reduce warp shedding 
and breakage, try SEYCO 
sizes. They'll help you get 
maximum production in your 
weave-room. 


Sizing ..... Penetrants ..... Alkalis 
Softeners ..... Shuttle Dressing 
““Twist-Setter”’ Machines 


STREET ATLANTA 


7468 a\ 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


are designed and built to operate perfectly on all 
types and makes of shuttles. Every bobbin must 
meet the most rigid test before leaving our plant. 
Precision Bobbins must be uniform ... must check 
for balance and concentricity of bore and outside 


diameter. Every Precision Bobbin must be precise 
* QUALITY in every detail. 

| UNIFORMITY | 
SERVICE 


ee CLINTON COM PANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 


~NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE co. 
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The Red-Headed Stepchild 


The textile industry of the South appears in its 
usual role of a ‘red-headed stepchild.” 

About ten days ago OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles ordered a reduction in the ceiling price of 
print cloths and has intimated that other ceiling re- 
ductions are to follow. In fact, Bowles has asserted 
that he soon expects to issue an order which will re- 
turn the prices of fabrics to the 1943 average. 

In spite of the reduction in the ceiling price of cot- 
ton goods, Stabilization Director William H. Davis 
has approved a five-cent per hour increase in textile 
wages with a 55-cent per hour minimum, a five-cent 
differential for the third shift amd vacations with 
pay. 

In approving an order of the War Labor Board 
authorizing the increase, Davis described the need for 
greater production of, textile goods as “of almost 
unique significance in its critical relation to hold 
down the cost of living.” 

Nobody knows better than Davis, who has been 
chairman of the War Labor Board, that every ad- 
vance in wages, since the original minimum wage was 
set, has resulted in a decrease rather than an increase 
in the production of goods. 


When Stabilization Director Davis said that the 
advance was made in order to increase the production 
of textile goods, he knew that no increase would re- 
sult and, as far as we can see, the only object of his 
statement was to deceive the public. 

Higher wages will mean to many employees only 
that they need to work fewer hours in order to ac- 
quire the funds they desire and that to work the same 
hours as in the past will be to put themselves in a po- 
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sition to have a greater amount of taxes withheld 
from their pay envelopes. 

Statistics prove that, as each wage advance has been 
made, an increase in absenteeism has caused a reduc- 
tion in the production of cotton goods. 

Stabilization Director Davis had all of the statis- 
tics before him and we doubt that there is a cotton 
mill employee who will believe that he approved the 
advance in wages with any idea that there would be 
an increase in the production of goods. 

While all of this was going on, William S. Clay- 
ton, who has grown rich selling basis cotton to our 
mills and then manipulating the future market, along 
with former Secretary of State Cordell Hull, were 
appearing before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and demanding a material reduction, if not the 
entire elimination of the tariff on cotton goods. 


The cost of the production of cotton goods 1S 
sharply advanced by the establishment of a 55-cent 
minimum wage while the selling price is lowered by 
reduced ceilings, and at the same time efforts are 
being made to admit fayeign goods made with low 
paid labor and allow them to be sold in competition 
with our goods. 

If there ever was a ‘'red-headed stepchild” it is the 
cotton textile industry of the South. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


The death of Franklin D. Roosevelt was the signal 
for the greatest propaganda campaign in the history 
of this country. 

For three days radio commentators and newspaper 
editors devoted almost all of their space to the dead 
president. 

Speeches and articles were dug up and rewritten 
and rehashed and almost no other subject was consid- 
ered to be worthy of any comment whatsoever. 


Many of the commentators and editors were ardent 
admirers of Franklin D. Roosevelt and sought only 
to do him honor, but we have the idea that many oth- 
ers were far more interested in trying to establish 
New Deal ideologies in the minds of the people than 
in doing honor to the departed chief executive. 

They were trying to deify the peacetime policies of 
President Roosevelt and to cause the people to believe 
that the only way to honor him would be to insist that 
all New Deal policies become the permanent policies 
of the American people. 

They took advantage of a great opportunity and 
staged the greatest propaganda campaign in the his- 
tory of this country. 

We admired the conduct of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
during this war and we give him credit for having 
done a magnificent job. We, of course, did not ad- 
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mire the manner in which he bowed his head to John 
L. Lewis, but regarded that as more related to politics 
than to the war. 

We also give him credit for working hard and sin- 
cerely to lay the foundation for a permanent peace 
after this war and we believe that had he lived he 
would have been able to accomplish much more in 
that direction than will be accomplished by President 
Harry Truman. 

We did not agree with the peacetime policies of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt nor shall his death cause us 
to forget the mistakes and failures of 1932 to 1939. 

The 1930 depression was not the only depression 
in the history of the United States; in fact, we have 
had many but, under Roosevelt, it took longer and 
cost far more to recover than any other depression in 
our history. 


In fact, the number of ‘unemployed in 1939 was 
not very much less than that of 1932 and it is our 
sincere belief that only the war saved Franklin D. 
Roosevelt from going down in history as having spent 
billions of dollars upon a theory, that of obtaining 
prosperity through government spending, and having 
failed to accomplish the results he promised. 

The following is the financial record of the United 
States in peacetime years of the administration of 
President Roosevelt. 


Fiscal Year Receipts Expenditures Public Dept 

1944 $3,115,554,050 $6,011,0843,254 $27,053,141,414 
1935 800,467,202 7,009,875,312 28, 700,892,625 
1946 4.115.956,615 8 665,.645.422 434.778.543.494 
19347 5.028.840.2437 8.177,408,756 436.424.614.732 
1938 $,854,661,227 7,238,822,158 5 7,164,740,315 
1949 5,164,823,626 8,707,091, 581 40,439,542,411 
1940 5,.387,124,670 8.998, 189.706 42.967.531.048 
194] 7,607,211,852 . 12,710,629,824 48,961,443,536 


We realize that the public has become so accus- 
tomed to gigantic spending during the war that the 
above figures will not make the impression which 
they would have made had there been no war, but 
any president who increases the indebtedness of a 
country almost $22,.000,000,000 during eight peace- 
time years does not fully deserve three days of ex- 
treme eulogy. 

One of the greatest evils of the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was the tremendous increase 
in the number of Federal office holders, and yet in 
almost every address during his 1932 campaign he 
pledged a reduction in Federal expenditures and in 
the number of government employees. 

As we stated above, we admired the manner in 
which Roosevelt devoted himself to the war eftort 
and his sincere desire to bring a permanent peace to 
the world, but we did not nor do we now eifher ad- 
mire or approve all of his peacetime policies. 

In our opinion New Dealers sought to use his 
death as a vehicle for the advancement of their polli- 
cies. 
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Reduced Ceiling on Print Cloths 


Unfinished print cloth, ceiling price 50'% cents per pound. 


Same cloth printed and finished, retail price $1.70 per pound. 


We are showing at the top of this column a sample 
of unfinished print cloth upon which a ceiling of 
S0!4 cents per pound has been placed. 

Just below that sample we are showing the same 
print cloth printed and permitted to be sold at retail 
for $1.70 per pound. 

The difterence between the two ceilings is $1.191/4 
per pound. 

These samples and these figures have been distrib- 
uted by the Cotton-Textile Institute and demonstrate 
very plainly the unfairness of OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles in ordering a one cent reduction in 
the ceiling price of print cloths, 

We realize that the print cloths have to be bleached 
and printed and then pass through the hands of job- 
bers to the retailers with some amount of freight ex- 
pense, 

We also realize that, due to labor costs, the retailer 
is doing business upon a more expensive basis than 
ever before, but it still appears to us that when the 
manufacturer of goods which sold for $1.70 per 
pound received 5114 cents per pound, he was not 
receiving more than his proportion of the purchaser's 
dollar. 

When there was $1.181/, between the price of print 
cloths and the retail sale price of the same goods 
when printed and finished we fail to see why reducing 
the ceiling on the print cloths from 5114 to 501, 
cents per pound will have any great effect upon in- 
flation. 
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Notes on Dyes and Dyeing 


(Continued from Page 32)—1instead of the special type of 


acetate colors as the most uniform dye lots can be obtained 
from the use of the primary colors. 


Skein Dyeing 


In skein dyeing it is preferable to use newer type Smith- 
Drum machine; if available, spun staple or filament yarns 
may be used. The dyeing of acetate rayon skeins with direct 
dyeing acetate colors is simple if colors are selected for 
uniform exhaust rate. The skeins are wet out at 160° F. for 
20 minutes, half of bath dropped, water added to cool to 
120° F.; this bath used as dyebath; two per cent penetrant; 
prepared acetate dyestufft is entered in two portions at ten- 
minute intervals; the temperature is raised to 180-200° F. 
over a 20-minute period, then run 40 minutes at top tem- 
perature; sampled for shade and given a running wash until 
bath is clear. The dyed skeins are given a finish with a soft- 
ening agent, removed and hydroextracted. 


Dyeing of Developed Acetate Colors 


Since the direct dyeing acetate navies, blacks and wines 
are not very fast, best results in this respect may be secured 
by dyeing these shades with developed acetate colors. There 
are several precautions which must be observed in the dye- 
ing of developed colors on acetate yarns: (1) the skein 
dyeing machine must be protected from direct or indirect 
sunlight or daylight to prevent harmful effects on the color 
during the diazotizing and developing operation; (2) oper. 
ator must not handle skein during diazotizing or develop- 
ing operation unless it is necessary to untangle yarn; and 
(3) developing bath must be kept acid to litmus paper. 

The procedure is as follows: wet out skeins; rinse, pre- 
pare dyebath as with direct dyeing colors; enter properly 
prepared dev eloped acetate color, at 120° F. raise to 200 
F.. run 60 minutes, use no Glauber’s or common salt unless 
cotton or viscose rayon is part of the yarn; drain off bath, 
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wash cold until clear; give cold bath for diazotizing bath; 


prepare by adding five per cent dissolved sodium nitrite 


and run skeins through it for five minutes; ten per cent 
concentrated muriatic acid; run 25 minutes cold (bath 
should show evolution of nitrous gas) ; drop, wash cold five 
minutes. Fresh bath for development: two per cent devel. 
oper BON, 21/, per cent acetic acid (bath must test acid to 
litmus): start at 100° F., raise to 160° F. on blacks, lower 
on navy and wine; run 30 minutes; drop bath, give hot wash 
and soap lightly, 160° F., one per cent synthetic detergent. 
Do not use alkali or soap, since both injure the yarn and 
throw black and navy off-shade. BON is prepared by past- 
ing up with a synthetic dispersing agent, add one-fourth as 
much alkali (ammonia or caustic soda) as BON used: add 
hot water and heat to 175° F. for good solution. 


Package Dyeing 


The dyeing of acetate filament yarns has not been carried 
out on a large practical scale due to their excessive swelling. 
The spun staple yarns or filament yarns can be dyed in com- 
bination. Yarns composed of cotton, spun viscose rayon or 
wool, or yarns composed of cotton and acetate or spun vis- 
cose rayon and spun acetate can be dyed satisfactorily on the 
standard size yarn packages and machines with usual equip- 
ment and dyeing pressure. It is advisable when more shades 
or contrast shades are wanted on these fibers that the cotton 
colors be selected for acetate resist white and the acetate 
colors to resist cotton or viscose white. 

The package yarns may be wet out at 160° F., then bath 
prepared and direct cotton and acetate colors added into 
expansion tank. The prepared dye bath started at 120-140 
F.. raised to 190-200° F., run 20 minutes, sufficient salt 
added for cotton color and bath run 45 minutes before sam- 
pling and finishing up. On heavy shades it is best to dye the 
acetate with direct dyeing colors, as the developed acetate 
colors do not work very well except on all-acetate yarn as 
cotton color developers will cross develop and throw the 
acetate color off shade. 


MILL STARCH 


“The “Weaver 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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PERSONALS 


(Continued from Page 36) 

soon will become associated with Carlton 
Yarn Mills and Nuway Spinning Co. at 
Cherryville Lieut. Robert A. Jaegers, 
only son of A, ¢ 
sentative for the Aktivin Corp. with head 
quarters at Rutherfordton, N. ¢ 
made commanding ofhcer of an Army Air 
Forces hghter squadron at Bluethenthal 
Field, Wilmington, N. ¢ Maj. Edward 
|. Bullard, son of the president of E. H. 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., W 


heen awarded the Air Medal for servic« 


Jaegers, Southern repre 


has been 


Irving Bullard, has 


with the First Tactical Air Command in 
Furope . , Capt. Robert H. Newberry, 
formerly of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
has received both the Bronze Star and Pur- 
ple Heart as the result of service with a 
parachute infantry division in Europ 

Col. J. Ebert Butterworth, vice-president of 
H. W. Butttrworth & Sons Co., Philadel 
phia, has been awarded the Order of the 
British Empire in recognition of his work 
on the Allied Military Government Board 
in Italy. It is believed that Colonel Butter 
worth, a veteran of World War I and in 
service during the present conflict since 
June, 1941, is the first American officer in 
the Mediterranean theatre of operations to 
receive this British award. 


Miss Catherine Culpepper of Hison, Ark.., 
was married recently to Charles H. Haynes, 
chairman of the board and former president 


of Cliffside (N. C.) Malls, Inc 


WITH THE GOV ERNMENT—Malcolm 
Brady, head of the spun rayon department 
of Burlington Mills Corp., is scheduled to 
succeed Gardiner Hawkins as executive of 
the Ofhce of Price Administration's textile 
branch, according to reports from Washing 
ton Richard Cleaves is now chiet of 
the Foreign Economic Administration's tex 
tile section, succeeding Harry L..Gale, who 
resigned to resume work with Iselin-Jefter 


son Co.. New York ] A King of 


OBITUARY 


Amedee H. Smith, 76, pioneci West Coast 
industrialist and chairman of the board of 
died March 26 
at Portland, Ore. He was active in a num- 


directors of the Hyster Co.., 
ber of business and public enterprises 


Albert O. True, civil and sanitary engi 
neer for Proximity Mfg. Co. at Greensboro, 
N. ¢ for the past 


following a brief illness. His wife survives 


?3 vears. died last month 


Robert Harris, 72, active in the burlap 
bag industry for 45 years and former prest- 
dent of the National Bag & Burlap Associa 
tion, died recently at Buffalo, N. Y. His 


widow, two brothers and two sisters sur 


Vive. 


Robert L. Sullivan, 54, overseer of spin 
ning at Caro-Lin-Ian Mills, Inc., High 
Shoals. N. C.. died March 4 as the result 
of a heart attack. 
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New Y ork, has been appoint 


ed to the War Production Board's new 


Textr Inc 


aerial delivery parachute (canopy assembly ) 
industry advisory committee. 


S. L. Bolton, formerly superintendent at 
the Norwood, N, C., plant of Collins & 
Aikman Corp., now holds a corresponding 
position at Crest-Tex Mills, Inc., Russell- 
ville, Ala. 


L. P. Haas, tormerly overseer of spinning 
at Hudson (N. C.) Cotton Mtg. Co., 1s 
now overseer of carding at Mill No. 3 of 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte. 


Charles W. Shugert of the sales promo- 
tion and advertising department of Shell Oi! 
Co., has been elected secretary-treasurer of 


the Industrial Advertising Association of 
New York. Adin L. Davis of Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., well known to 
the textile trade because of his prior afhlia 
tion with Graton & Knight, was named 
president of the advertising organization for 
a two-ycar term 


L. C. Harmon, superintendent of Cannon 
Mills Co Plant No. 6 at Concord, N se 
has been appointed to the Cabarrus County 
Welfare Board 


Karl H. Runkle has been named manager 
of the industrial divisions of General Elec- 
tric Co. at Schenectady, N. Y., succeeding 
|. E. N. Hume, now assistant manager of 
sales for the company’s apparatus depart- 
ment, 


THE STANLEY WORK 


For Safer Shipping 
... Anywhere... 


When you use Stanley Steel 
Strapping, heavily loaded car- 
tons get that extra protection 
they need today when the rush 
of wartime delivery often cur- 
tails careful handling. 

The Stanley Steel Strapping 
System includes tools, reels and 


accessories. Write for details. 


STANLEY 
Strapping 


furnished in all 
sizes from 4%” to 
4%," in width and 
015 to .025 in 


thickness. 


STEEL STRAPPING DIVISION 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ ON. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. —. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


YARN MILL WANTED 


Winding Room Foreman, to have complete 
For Sale 


charge of winding, drying, and finishing 
operations, maintenance 7 repairs, in mid- 
die-west yarn package commission dye 
house: to supervise about ninety employes. 
Must have thorough knowledge as to types 
of cotton and worsted yarns. Machines op- 


erated—No. 44. No. 50, and No. 60 Universal 
This profitable mill, supplies, goods in Man 


process valued in excess $950.000. Terms 
half cash 


A Carolina cotton mill, 85 cards, 21,000 
spindles. producing 45.000 pounds double 
processed carded combed yarns per 
week, offered for sale. $40.00 per spin- 
die plus goods in process, supplies. et 


under forty preferred. Write, giving 
age, experience, availability, and salary 
expected. 

WHITE & COMPANY 


Write “Box D-14,"’ 
Palmer Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 


care Textile Bulletin 


LET US OVERCOME 
the Rust. Corrosion. Congestion and Fungi 
problems in your Air and Humidifying Sys- 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. tems 
ORIES, INC. 

Washin n. D. C. ALLADDIN LABORATO 
68 William Street New York, N. Y. 
North and South Carolina Represetitative: 

Joe W. Baldwin 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 


We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomiclly and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


WANTED—Job as Overseer Spinning: 15 years ex- 
perience weaving and hosiery yarns. Now em- 
ployed but for personal reasons want to make 
change. Age. 41: draft status 3-A: excellent 
reference 
Address ‘‘Box care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED — Position as Overseer of Card Room, or 
Assistant Overseer Card Room on first or second 
shift. Prefer North Carolina. 25 years’ experience 
as assistant and Overseer card room. 51 years of 
age; good manager of help. References. Address 
“D. L..”* care Tetile Bulletin 


WANTED—-Position as Superintendent of small yarn 
mill; experienced; can furnish good references 
Write “‘Box 2-4."' care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weaving by 
practical weave room man experienced as fixer 
on plain and dobby looms. Sixteen years’ experi- 
ence as Overseer of weaving: a practical designer: 
references as to character and ability. Address 
“Weave Room Overseer,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED-—Have had 22 years’ practical 
mill experience: cotton and waste, twines and 
yarns. 10 years as General] Overseer. Would like 
to contact mill needing as Assistant Superintend- 
ent or General Overseer. Address ‘‘Box 13,”"’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position with large mill or group of 
small mills as cotton buyer or grader and stapler 
Have four years’ experience with successful mill. 
Age 26. Draft status 4-F. Want position with 
Southern mill and all correspondence will be con- 


NHdential. Address ‘‘Robert care Textile Bul- 
letin 


WANTED—Position as salesman with a reputable 
textile supply company. Would prefer a good line 
of size material. but will consider any line of 
supplies. Have had five years’ sales experience and 
thirteen years’ experience in the mill as Overseer 
of Preparation and Throwing Department. Ad- 
dress *‘Box 705."’ care Textile Bulletin 


position with a high quality mill. Must be references to 
steady, energetic, and ambitious i 

Address ‘Box 1120,”’ Box 

care Textile Bulletin. care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED-—-Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- 
ner; long experience in both; strictly sober: good 
habits; married, large family. Can come on short 
notice; will go anywhere. Write ““H-P.’' care Tex- 
tile Bulletin 


FOR SALE 
OVERSEER OF WEAVING WANTED 
Want Overseer of Weaving for colored goods Blooming Pansie: 25-—-$1.00; Pink Thri 
mill. Vacancy caused by deat! 50—-65c: Mixed, 40-—-65c postpaid 


Seasonable bedding plants 
Answer te ‘Colored Goods,”’ 


eare Textile Bulletin. NIELSEN NURSERY 
Hendersonville 5. N. C. 
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®@ if you want a new job, if 
you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified adver. 
tising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by 
both employees and employers. 


@® Firms having textile mill 
equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified ad. 
vertisements valuable in estab. 
lishing business contacts. 
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FOR SA LE 


One Mosler Safe, time lock up to 78 
hours, screw door: inside 19x19x1l4 inches, 
weight about 2.500 Ibs. 


Also one Herring Hall Safe. made like the 
Mosler above-—inside space 16x16x16—same 


weight Page 
These safes are burglar proof. They cost 3 
$175.00 each In 1928. Have been in storage Acme oe & Tool Co ~ 
since 1930. Drill and burn proof, inside Acme Steel Co h + 
Akron Belting Co 63 
time locks and outside tumblers checks O Alladdin Laboratories. Inc 42 
K. and outside refinished same as new American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 2 
Ideal for banks and mill offices Ashworth Bros 55 
Also two Bradley Stencil Cutters No. 5, =— = 
cuts *%4-inch stencilse—like new-—g¢oing for Reh ™ 
ahnson Co 
one-half the list price Bally & Co.. Joshua L 44 
A few new pre-war first-class check writ- 67 
ers originally sold for $92.50 each. They are & Co. Edward H 7 
going for $75.00 each Borne. Scrymser Co 71 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co 25 and 64 
DON W. WALKER Butterworth & Sons Co.. H. W 33 
care Textile Bulletin. 
Carolina Refractories Co 67 
Carter Traveler Co 61 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories. Inc 52 
Clinton Co 37 
Cloverieat Mig. Co 63 
Cole Mfg. Co.. R. D 67 
Ov erseers Ww anted Commercial Factors Corp 3 
Curran & Barry 44 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 52 
American Company with cotton mills in 
South America requires overseer of carding ne ws 
and spinning also overseer of weaving 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 62 
Both must be practical men thoroughly fa- Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co 9 
miliar with machine operations and fixing Denison Mig. Co 69 
4 Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 44 
and having experierice managing labor Draper Corporation . 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 67 
Write full Details DuPont de Nemours & Co.. E. I 
Dyestuff Division 23 
Care Box 286, 
New York 8, N. Y. aaa 
Faton, Paul B 42 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 53 
Engineering Sales Co 67 
== 
WANTED Foster Machine Co 6 
Man to take charge of quality testing lab- Franklin Process Co 29 
oratory: experience with cotton and syn- 
thetic textiles desirable. Work will include —, — 
physical and yy ee analysis = relation Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindje Co 69 
to researen an evelopment om ed General Dyestuff Corp i! 
tional activities of National service organi- Greensboro Loom Reed Co 16 
zation. Location, Dallas, Tex. Write includ- Greenville Belting Co 42 
ing education, experience, and expected 
salary range 
National Cotten Council of America 
P. O. Box M University Station Henley Paper Co 59 
Austin 12, Tex. Houghton & Co., E. F 57 
Houghton Wool Co 37 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 10 
— 
Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 64 
WANTED 
Overseer of Weaving. large Southern cotton 
mil Jarrett & Co., Cecil H 65 
Address ‘‘Weaver,”’ K 
eare Textile Bulletin. 
Keever Starch Co 40 
Kron Scale Division 64 
WANTED 


WANTED 


Assistant Overseer of Carding Department 
in large Alabama mill. Oversight pickers 
through slubbers. 


Write 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


Experienced Knitters on Tricot and Double 
Woven Machines with National firm of long 
established record in the knitting field 
Splendid opportunity for advancement for 
the men who qualify 


Address ‘‘Tricot,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Page 
Lawrence Leather Co.. A. C 18 and 19 
Laure! Soap Mig. Co.. Inc 69 
Luttrell & Co.. C. E 42 
= 
Maguire. John P 49 
Manhattan Rubber Co 58 
Mathieson Alkali Works 27 
Meadows Mfg. Co 48 
Merrow Machine Co.. The 64 
= 
National Ring Traveler Co 71 
Neisier Mills a4 
New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 7 
Noone & Co... Wm. R 45 
Onyx Ol] & Chemical Co 4 
= = 
Parks-Cramer Co 35 
Peach & Co... D. W 44 
Penick & Ford. Ltd 71 
Piedmont Processing Co 64 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Div 


Columbia Chemical 


Ragan Ring Co 

Rey Chemical Co 
Raymond Service. Inc 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
Rohm & Haas Co 
Rose & Co., E. F 
Roy & Son Co... B. 


Chas. P 


Scott Testers, Inc 

& Co 

Sinclair Refining Co 

Sirrine & Co.. J. E 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co 
Stein, Hall & Co 

Sterling Ring Traveler Co 

Stevens & Co.. Inc.. J. P 


Terrell Machine Co 
The Stanley Works 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co 14 and 


U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
U. S. Ring Treveler Co 
Universal Winding Co 


Vogel Co., Joseph A 


Warwick Co 
Watson-Williams Mig. Co 
Wellington, Sears Co 

Wheeler Reflector Co 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


64 


Back Cover 


Front Cover 
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OVERSEER OF WEAVING 
would consider change. 


Address ‘‘Change,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and position desired; we will 
inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 
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AGENTS 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 


Domestic Export 


JOSUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
dle with New Olling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 
also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 


Cotton Goods Market 


The outstanding recent dev elopment in the Worth, Street 
market was the one cent a pound rollback in the price of 
print cloth. Latest development was the appointment of a 
committee representing the print cloth group. This commit- 
tee will go to Washington to take up the whole price ques- 
tion with government officials, it was indicated. 


It was generally felt in Worth Street that sorely needed 
production of print cloth fabrics would suffer, as it will be 
necessary for many of the affected mills to discontinue the 
third shift and all overtime operations, upon which a pre. 
mium must be paid. It was further reported that some mills 
might even start doing their own converting and direct sell 
ing, in order to overcome the effects of the price reduction. 


Feeling was bitter among print cloth men over the fact 
that the order, which became effective April 14, cuts across 
existing contracts. It was agreed, however, that this will not 
cause any contracts to be cancelled. Many houses were 
strongly committed, it was reported, with a sizable yardage 
being involved. Many: government contracts calling for de 
liveries into the third quarter had been accepted. It was 
estimated that from 25 to 40 per cent of production was 
sold ahead. 


It is the opinion in some quarters that many of the mills 
producing print cloths will have to file for price relief. 
Another problem worrying many sections was how the mills 
could absorb this rollback and still increase wages. 

The War Production Board has issued a set-aside for five 
million yards of gray goods for nurses’ uniforms. Included 
in this order are broadcloths, poplins, lawns, print cloths, 
sheetings, and others. Gray goods men assert that the only 
way the government could get the cloth would be to take it 
from other highly critical sources. 

Many quarters of the sheeting section are frankly con- 
cerned over the possibility of a rollback similar to the print 
cloth reduction. One observer stated that should sheetings 
be subjected to the reduction, they will be in even a worse 
position than the print cloth section. There was hardly any 
movement of goods reported in the sheeting section. 

A step-up in the demands for combed goods and a possi- 
ble easing of the situation in carded cloths has been foreseen 
by one Worth Street observer. He points out, that with the 
termination of the war in Europe, and the lengthening of 
our supply lines to the Pacific front, it will become neces- 
sary for us to ship goods that will last longer. He points 
out that a combed shirt will last twice as long as a carded 
one, therefore it is only logical that there should be a heavy 
demand for combed cloths and a gradual slackening off in 
the call for carded material. 


J.P. STEVENS & C0, Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Freezing of every combed count for use by the military 


was more drastic than sale yarn interests had expected. They 
looked for a freeze on combed counts, 21s through 30s, but 
freezing of the entire list goes much further. Now that sale 
yarn spinners and distributors have had time to study the 
implications of the freeze on all counts of combed yarns for 
the exclusive use of the military, they are puzzled. 

The Census Bureau reported that cotton consumed during 
March totaled 857,693 bales of lint compared with 781,559 
during February this year, and 903,538 during March last 
year. Consumption for the eight months ending March 31 
totaled 6,516,433 bales of lint compared with 6,805,716 in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

Cotton consumed during March included: in cotton- 
growing states, 757,296 bales, compared with 691,031 in 
February this year, and 791,314 in March last year. Con- 
sumption for the eight months ending March 31 included: 
in cotton-growing states 5,760,841 bales, compared with 
5,975,753 in the corresponding period a year ago. 

Detailed figures compiled by the Census Bureau for the 
textile, clothing and leather bureau of the War Production 
Board from quarterly reports received from manufacturers, 
whose production accounts for practically the entire output 
of the cotton and spun rayon sale yarn industry, show that 
the total all-over yarn production for 1944 of 908,873,000 
pounds was 13.2 per cent lower than the 1943 figure. 

The production of carded cotton weaving yarns for the 
last quarter of 1944 was 4.7 per cent higher than the cor- 
responding quarter of 1943. The figures show that from 
October-December, 1944, 100,587,000 pounds were pro- 
duced, compared to 96,073,000 in the same 1943 period. 

The carded cotton knitting yarn production for the last 
quarter of 1944 was lower than the last quarter of the pre- 
ceding year. From 38,447,000 pounds in 1943 the figure 
dropped to 36,595,000 pounds in 1944, 4.8 per cent loss. 

Combed cotton weaving yarn production the last three 
months of 1944 was lower than the same period in 1943. 
Twenty-eight million three hundred twenty-one thousand 
pounds were produced in 1943 as compared with 24,994,- 


000 pounds the year after—a decrease of 11.7 per cent. 

Combed cotton knitting yarn production for October- 
December, 1944, was slightly lower than the year before; 
it dropped from 24,700,000 pounds to 24,061,000 pounds, 
a loss of 2.6 per cent. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


SELL US YOUR / 
SURPLUS YARNS 


Gastonia, 
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105 Washington St. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by nome or 
style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough - - - - . New Hampshire 
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lifts the shadow from 
Plant Morale 


Better lighting of the Wheeler type 
Skilled Lighting ... means higher morale 


through reduced eyestrain and fatigue. The 
end-result is better production! In textile 
plants particularly, where less heat means 
greater working efliciency, a change to W heeler 
Fluorescent units is a worthwhile investment. 

Wheeler Reflectors for fluorescent. and in- 
candescent installations are the product of 64 
years of specialized light engineering. They 
are engineered to produce maximum illumina- 
tion from standard lamps — built for long serv- 
ice and easy maintenance. High-grade, heavy 
duty materials throughout with heavy vitreous 
enameling. 

Get acquainted with Wheeler’s complete 
line of Incandescent and Fluorescent Reflec- 
tors. Write for Catalogs. Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, 
Mass. Also New York. Representatives in 
principal cities. 


All-Steel 
Open-End Fiuorescent Unit 


Available for use with two or three 40-watt, or two 100- 
watt lamps. Broad wiring channel with accessible. 
enclosed ballast. Can be mounted from chain or con- 
duit, individually or in continuous runs. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


REFLECTORS 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 


American Cyanamid Forms Resins Department 


The importance of synthetic resins in the field of textile 
finishing was again emphasized when American Cyanamid 
Co. announced the recent formation of a new department 
expressly to handle its products for this field. R. S. Sumner, 
who has been department sales manager of dyestuffs for the 
firm's Calco Chemical Division, will head the new textile 
resins department as manager. American Cyanamid Co., 
which has for many years been active in the production of 
many types of synthetic resins for crease proofing and gen 
eral finishing in the cotton and rayon trade, assumed a 
prominent position in this field at the outbreak of World 
War Il by developing methods for treating the many types 
of fabrics procured for the fighting forces by the United 
States Government. 

Prominent among these was a process for treating nylon 
and cotton netting for use under tropical conditions wherein 
the coloring, the mildew proofing and water repellency, as 
well as fabric stability were accomplished in one application. 
Several years ago a newcomer, alkylated melamine formalde- 
hyde resin, developed by the company’s Stamford laborato- 
ries, began to show evidence of value in the textile finishing 
held. Investigation carried on under the impetus of the war 
showed that this resin was valuable for the shrinkage control 
of wool and wool blends. A procurement of 750,000 yards 
of wool sleeping bag lining material was treated with this 
resin for the government, and found satisfactory in field 
trials, according to the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 
Lanaset, the registered trademark under which this mela- 
mine resin compound is sold, has been given wide accept- 
ance by the woolen trade in recent months, with the result 
that several garment manufacturers are. planning to intro- 
duce Lanaset treated apparel with their fall lines. 

The processing of wool and wool fabrics with Lanaset or 
other alkylated melamine formaldehyde resins is covered by 
U. S. Re-issue Patent 22,566 of American Cyanamid Co. 
Other trade marked products in the process of development 
or awaiting termination of the war for introduction are Per- 
mel 33 for crease and spot resistance; Lacet, a permanent 
finish for nettings; Aerotex 120, a semi-durable finish for 
imparting stiffness of hand and increasing body in cotton 
and rayons. Many other industrial finishing products such 
as warp sizings and moisture repellents are also in process 
of development. The new textile resin department will have 
its headquarters at the plant in Bound Brook, N. J., with 
branch offices in Charlotte, Chicago and Providence as well 


as New York. 


Army-Navy Purchasing Office Established 


The War and Navy Departments has announced that 
premises have been secured at 111 East 16th Street, New 
York, for the establishment of an Army-Navy purchasing 
ofiice, which will be opened about May 1. Agreement to 
open an ofhce to purchase textiles, certain items of clothing 
and other items to be designated later was reached by the 
Secretary of the Navy, James V. Forrestal, and the Under 
Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson. 

The location in the same ofhce of commodity officials 
buying similar items for each service is planned to engender 
and facilitate maximum co-ordination between the Army 
and the Navy in accomplishing their procurement objectives. 
Furthermore, it is expected that this move will be very well 
regarded by industry inasmuch as it will provide one central 
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oint of contact with the Army and Navy instead of the 
everal now involved. Both the Army and the Navy will 
ontinue to place contracts for their respective departments 
n this office. Col. Thomas W. Jones will be the command 
ng ofhicer for the Army (Quartermaster Corps, and Comdr. 
farshall W. Tuthill will be the commanding officer for the 
lavy Bureau for Supplies and Accounts. 


\.S.T.M. Cancels Annual Meeting and Exhibit 


The executive committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, at the meeting of the committee April 
0. decided to cancel the regular five-day annual meeting of 
he society, scheduled for Buffalo, N. Y., Jume 18-22 in lu 
ive, and instead to plan for a business session or sessions 
to be held probably the last week in June in New York 
City. This will permit action on the formal standards to 
be consummated and business to be conducted. Also can- 
celled is the exhibit of testing apparatus and related equip- 
ment which had been scheduled in connection with the 
annual meeting. These actions were taken after consultation 
with officials of the War Committee on Conventions and 
the Office of Detense Transportation. 

The executive committee also announced a_ policy by 
which the society will extend its present work in the prep- 
aration of standard tests and specifications for ultimate con 
sumer goods, and will place in the hands of a new admin 
istrative committee the responsibility for planning and 
directing the development of this program through exten- 
sion of present committee activities and when advisable 
through the establishment of new committees. .The demand 
for the development and use of standard specifications and 
methods of test for ultimate consumer goods and the pro- 
motion of knowledge ot materials for such goods has been 
growing rapidly in recent years, the executive committee set 
forth. and has been reflected in the work of the society 1n a 
number of fields, among the most important being textiles, 
soaps, plastics and fuels. 

It is intended that the society's standardization work on 
ultimate consumer goods shall be based upon sound eng! 
neering principles and practices, and that it will deal only 
with such goods as permit of definitions, test data and test 
limitations that can be measured by engineering methods. 
Work on assemblies of materials will be included only 
where evaluation of materials of workmanship ts conc erned, 
and it is not intended to engage in the formulation of 
design specifications. Left for later determination are such 
questions as whether the work should deal principally with 


manufacturing requirements designed to measure and main- 


tain quality at a pre determined level without emphasis on 


those factors dependent on human interest and use, ofr 
should aim to specify what will give consumer satisfaction 


at a minimum acceptable level. 


The Gates Rubber Co. of Denyer, Col., recently opened 
a large warehouse at 605 West Fifth Street, Charlotte, where 
it will stock a complete line of textile mill items, including 
V-belting, comb and evener belts, pic kers, lug straps, hose, 
etc. In the near future, the company will introduce a num- 
ber of new items used in weaving operations, according to 
J. H. Robertson, district manager of the industrial division. 


The Charlotte office and warehouse serve the textile industry 


in the Carolinas and Virginia. 
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*Silverstitchin Acme’s method of closing 
cartons ... is your best assurance that cartons 
will stay closed under all conditions of 


handling, storing and shipping. 


Silverstitching means forming, driving and 
clinching steel staples through any type of 
boxboard. It is done on a simple, low-cost 
machine ... the Silverstitcher .. . on bottoms, 
tops and flaps ... in a simple, labor-saving 
operation. 


Silverstitching is practical and economical 
whether you have one packing line or many. 
For complete details about the advantages of 
Silverstitching cartons, write for informative, 


illustrated folder today. 


ACGME STEEL COMPANY 


2838 ARCHER AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities A 
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Absenteeism 


particularly on Mondays slowin 4 


your spindle 
production ¢ 


Put a stop to “Monday-Morning,” damp- 
weather and dry-weather band troubles 
by equipping your frames with Meadows 
Pulleys—the ball-bearing tension pulley 
that assures uniform tension and spindle 
speed at a// times, in any weather. 


Meadows Tension Pulleys not only re- 
duce work stoppages —they eliminate 
slack yarn, and improve the uniformity 
of your twist. (Now servicing over 
1,500,000 spindles from Maine to Texas.) 
Easy to install; no doffing of frames nec- 
essary; one pulley for each 4 spindles; 
lubrication only once each 5000 hours. 


Write for prices and 
complete information. 


Meadows Manufacturing Co. >< 
Atlanta, Ga. {ZA 


MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 


Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, P. O. Box 1351, Greenville. S. C. 
MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO.,93-A Broadway, 


Providence, R. |. 
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Changing Loom Drives To Multiple V-Belts 


(Continued from Page 28) peak loads; (8) approximately 
same power absorbed in either V-belts or gear drives; and 
(9) if necessary, a quick and cheap method of changing 
loom speed by using a variable pitch pulley. 

Following is the detailed data on both types of installa- 
tions on which the tests were made at Martha Mills: 


Draper Tire Cord Looms— 

12 units in operation V-belt driven. 

Model P 66”. 

Changed to V-belts in March, 1938. Changed to V-belt drive 
because looms were not designed for work of wearing tire cord and 
gear drives would not pull the load required. 

Cost of changing a drive was $25 for sheave plus labor charge. 

Allis-Chalmers type motor used—rated 3 H.P. at 705 R.P.M. 

Actual load is 2.5 H.P. and 695 R.P.M. is speed full load. 

Motor pulley is 5 groove A section 4.0” O.D. or 35” P.D. 

Driven pulley is 5 groove A section 185” O.D. or 18” P.D. 

Rim E.D. is 134%”. 

Belts are B. F. Goodrich Style No. 7, size No. A105. 


3% 
Belt speed ——— & 11 K 695—66D feet/min. 
12 
18 
Speed ratio — —— — 4.97 
Center distance approx. 337%” 
Arc of contact = 180 — 18-3 134.5 
337 
Arc of contact H.P. correction factor = .93 
1.589 — 2.702 — .0146 (66D Jo 66D 
3 (1000) 1000 ° 
H.P. = (1.589 — .75 — .006) .641 
H.P. = .54 
H.P. Arc of C. factor = .54 93 = £5 
Five belts = 5 K .54 = 25 H.-P. 
Safety factor = 1.00 
Effective Torque TE = 33000 « 2.5 = 129 Ibs. 
Tight side tension T, = 5T,, (slack side tension) 


TE = T; T, = 129 lbs. 

4T. = 129 lbs. Ty = 32 lbs. 

T, = 160 lbs. 

T, + To = 192 Ibs. 
Crompton & Knowles heavy duck loom: 

16 units in operation V-belt driven. 

Model improved Med. No. D-3. 

Changed to V-belts July, 1940. 

Change was made to V-belt drives to eliminate noise and to lower 
maintenance cost. 

Cost to change to V-belt drive was $50.00 for sheaves plus labor 
charge. 

Allis-Chalmers motor used—-Model AR—rated 5 H.P. at 700 
R.P.M. 

Actual full load on motor 3.7 H.P. at 705-R.P.M. 

Motor pulley 8 groove A section 44%)” O.D., 44%” P.D. 

Driven pulley 8 groove A section 2642” O.D., 26” P.D. 

Belts are B. F. Goodrich Style No. 7, size A96. 


Belt speed —= —— X 11 X& 705 = 759 ft./min. 
12 
26 
Speed ratio — ——— = 6.3 
Center distance is approx. 2214” 
Arc of contact = 180 — 26 4% x 60 = 118 
22%, 
Arc of contact H.P. correction factor — .82 


1.589 — 2.718 — .0146 (759 ). | 759 
HP. = —- 
(1000) 1000 
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H.P. = (1.589 — .683 008) .759 
H.P 68 at 180° arc of contact 
HP. x arc of C. factor — .68 X .82 — .56 
Eight belts will give H.P. 
Safety factor = 4.5 = 1.2 
3.7 
Effective tension TE — 33000 X 3./ 160 Ibs. 
759 
iy T, — 160 lbs. 
_= 
T. — 40 Ibs. 


— 200 lbs. 
T, + Tle = 240 Ibs. 


Facilities Loss Considered in Settlements 


A new termination cost memorandum dealing with loss 
on facilities was issued April 11 by Robert H. Hinckley, 
director of contract settlement, through Amendment No. 1 
to Office of Contract Settlement Regulation No. 14. This 
memorandum. No. 9 in a series, sets forth the method for 
determining the amount for loss on special facilities that 
contractors may include as costs in termination settlements. 
The first eight termination cost memorandums were issued 
Feb. 22 under Regulation No. 14. As indicated in that ‘reg- 
ulation. these termination cost memorandums, which will be 
issued as required, are intended to serve as guides to person- 
nel of prime contractors, subcontractors and contracting 
agencies in the proper interpretation of the statement of cost 
principles wherever that statement is applicable. 

The new termination cost memorandum makes provision 
for the allocation to a terminated contract of that part of 
the cost of a special facility which is applicable to the termi- 
nated portion of the contract. This may be measured by unit 
quantities of deliveries or some other equitable basis. Where 
the special facility 1s sold to a third party or retained by the 
contractor, the termination claim must reflect the appropti- 
ate disposal credit. A spec ial facility is defined inthe mem- 
orandum as ‘‘a facility acquired by the contractor solely for 
the performance of the contract, or for the contract and 
other war production contracts. which is not of the same 
type or utility as those used in the contractor's other busi- 
ness. 


Use of Dress Prints in Bags Protested 


Prohibition of the use of dress prints in the manufacture 
of textile shipping bags was unanimously recommended to 
the War Production Board at a recent meeting of the second- 
hand bag industry advisory committee. Increased demand 
for bags and reduction and rigid control of the supply of 
cotton cloth in bag construction made it necessary to re-use 
bags to the fullest extent possible, the committee recommen- 
dation stated. It was pointed out that bags made of dress 
prints are not returned for re-use as shipping containers. 

The use of dress prints for bags has inc reased extensively, 
particularly in recent months. committee members said, It is 
feared that a continuation of this practice and the resultant 
diversion from use as shipping containers will result in an 
insufficient supply of used bags, they added. Committee 
members said that the “unnecessary” finishing and printing 
of bag sheetings and osnaburgs in production of cloth used 
for textile bags constitutes a flagrant waste of manpower 
and materials in wartime, as this practice consumes addi- 
tional time, labor, material and transportation, all of which 
are critical. 
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Cotton Fiber Technicians Study At Clemson 


The division of service of the Cotton-Textil« 


technical 
Institute, Inc. 
training program which ts being conducted at Clemson Col- 
lege. This program began in October of 1944 with John 
T. Wigington.as director and with Mrs. Helen G. Beasley 
as fiber technician, and has attracted much interest among 
Southern mulls. The training program has the facilities of 
the school of textiles at Clemson at its disposal and no charge 
iS made for the full eight weeks course in cotton fiber test- 
ing tec hniques other than the actual living expenses of the 
students, which in most cases is paid by mills. Literature 
has been dispatched recently to interested mills in regard to 


the program 


War Production Board Orders Affect Textiles 


Programs that have been announced recently by the War 
Production Board are of particular interest to the textile 
industry. In one of these, dated April 12, WLB revealed 
that lack of specific provisions in the draft of Order M-388. 
the over-all textile order, to take care of textile requirements 
in the luggage industry, was criticized by members of the 
luggage industry advisory committee at the recent meeting 
of the committee. Committee members said that Limitation 
Order L-284, the luggage order, had restricted the industry, 
and that failure of Order M-388 to include specific ratings 
for the manufacture of luggage imposed an additional hard- 
ship. 

In a second order, procedures to be followed by -shoe 


manufacturers and shoe fabric suppliers in obtaining gabar- 


began another class April 16 in the fiber 


dine for use in non-rationed type of civilian footwear to be 
produced under the shoe gabardine fabric program were set 
forth. WPB estimates that approximately 1,900,000 yards 
of this material will be made available during the second 
quarter of 1945, of which, however, only a small quantity 
will be available before June, 1945. During the third and 
forth quarters it is estimated that 1,360,000 yards will be 
available monthly. Inasmuch as shoe gabardine requires 
further processing before it is suitable for use by shoe man- 
ufacturers, applications for the purpose of obtaining a rating 
for the purchase of this material will be confined principally 
to persons who processed shoe fabric materials and distrib- 
uted them to shoe manufacturers during 1944 


In an order designed to assure production of nearly 700,,- 
OUOU graduate nurses’ uniforms and more than 100,000 stu- 
dent nurses’ uniforms during the first quarter of 1945, the 
board issued Supplement XI to Schedule A of Order M- 
328B. The program calls for an allocation of combed and 
carded broadcloth and poplin, lawns and organdy, cham- 
bray, Classes A and C sheeting, and print cloth. Items pro- 
vided for include uniforms and caps for graduate nurses, 
and uniforms, caps, collars, cuffs, aprons and bibs for stu- 
dent nurses. 


To increase the production of cotton bandage cloth for 
military, surgical bandage and food processing needs, the 
War Production Board directed the return to production 
commencing April 1 of all looms that produced bandage 
cloth on Sept. 30, 1943—a period of peak production—and 
further directed the hours-per-week operation of all such 
looms. As a result of manpower shortages and a change- 


over to other constructions, bandage cloth production has 


Ya 


Prevents at least 
transfer of the 


95% 


bobbins. Letters from 


MORE than the percentage claimed. 


Lock Motion and record your stoppage. 


THE PIERCE BOBBIN LOCK MOTION (Patent Pending) 


of filling bobbin breaks on the 
representative 
Southern mills testify that it has reduced breakage even 


FOR PROOF try a section of looms with the Pierce Bobbin 
It is easy to in- 
stall, soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


STOP 


95% of your 
FILLING BREAKS 


5 
SAVE TIME—TROUBLE 


Increase Production 


with this simple device 


Manufactured by 


ACME MACHINE 
& TOOL COMPANY 


2516 WILKINSON BOULEVARD + PHONE 4-5633 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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declined from 65,897,000 yards (all widths). in the third 
quarter of 1943 to 42,808,000 yards in the corresponding 
quarter of 1944, By returning all aftected looms to this 
construction and increasing the hours of operation of each 
loom per week it is expected that a production of approxi 
mately 60,000,000 yards per quarter will be achieved. 

To increase the supply of picker sticks, which are made of 
hickory and are essential equipment in textile manufacture, 
the War Production Board has prohibited the use of picker 
stick blanks for any purpose except the manufacture of 
picker sticks, the agency announced April 12. Action was 
taken by issuance of Order L-344, effective April 15. The 
order also permits delivery of picker stick blanks only to 
exporters and concentrators (distributors) of the blanks and 
to manufacturers of picker sticks. A normal waste, not to 
exceed 20 per cent of the blank, may be manufactured into 
other items such as tool handles and ladder rungs. 


WPB Chairman Describes Reconversion Plans 


The War Production Board's ~Victory-in-Europe” pro- 
gram for the progressive freeing of the national economy 
from wartime controls, summarized in the report recently 
submitted to Congress by James F. Byrnes, former director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, has been outlined 
by J]. A. Krug, WPB chairman. In announcing the 1 2-point 
program, Mr. Krug said that the objectives announced by 
Mr. Byrnes represent the established policy of WPB to relax 
and to revoke material and production controls as rapidly 
after V-E Day as may be consistent with safeguarding the 
continuing all-out war effort against Japan. He emphasized, 
however, that such a proposed program must be tentative 
and that revisions, reflecting the continuously changing war 
situation, will prove necessary from time to time. 

The primary goal of the War Production Board,” Mr. 
Krug said, “must be the prompt filling of all military needs 
and the maintenance of a sound war-supporting economy 
for the speedy conclusion of the Japanese war. As Justice 
Byrnes pointed out, even when the war ends in Europe, 
production of munitions, though reduced, will still absorb 
a large proportion of our country’s manpower and materials 
and represent a tremendous strain on our productive capac- 
ity. As long as the Japanese war continues, we will not 
enjoy anything like a free economy. There will be continued 
shortages of textiles and other vital supplies. The WPB 
controls affect almost everyone and their relaxation and 
revocation must be handled in such a way as to avoid, to the 
greatest possible extent, the dislocation and confusion which 
might otherwise characterize the change-over from our 
present unprecedented war production to the manufacture 
of more civilian goods.” 

By singling out textiles for especial mention, Mr. Krug 
indicated that the textile industry might remain under more 
stringent control after V-E Day than most other industries. 


Rayon colors for the fall season will feature the blends of 
the ancient Manchu court of China, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Textile Color Card Association of the 
United States. Spotlighted in this group are Temple Jade, 
Forbidden Gold. Imperial Coral, Blue of Heaven, Chinese 
Pink, Ch'ing Turquoise, Manchu Fuisia, Pagoda Violet, 
Mandarin Red and Green Dragon. In addition to the above, 
the fall rayon collection comprises basic colors in 12 groups 
of light and medium tone-on-tones. 
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in the Long Run 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers cost you 
less because they give you better service. 
They’re durable, uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen patented Bevel Edge to insure 
smooth even yarn. They reach you in per- 
fect condition with full count assured be- 
cause they come to you in sealed metal con- 
tainers. Samples on request—write direct 


or to your néarest representative. 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 


which you can use and 
prove in your own mill 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. 
S Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per 


fect 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


US. 


RING TRAVELER 
CO. 


Providence, R. | Greenville, S. C. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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for TYPE CMR AUTOMATIC SHEAR 


From the wonder science, Electronics, comes this remarkable 
timing device which is now included in the Automatic Seam 
Protector on Type CMR Shear. It is the latest of a series of 
improvements brought about to keep CMR Shear the most 
efficient machine for removing surface and selvage threads. 


Ase Us More About li: 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


enables us to give you the BEST in the | 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Stee! Rolls 

Fiyer Pressers 
Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Stee! Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fly Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


W. HH. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


OPA Price Policy 


(Continued from Page 22)—there is an increase in a 
manufacturer's prices, OPA will not generally allow an in- 
crease in wholesalers’ and ‘retailers’ prices if the industry 
earnings standard and the product standard are met. The 
industry earnings standard is met if the profits before taxes 
are as high as those of the designated peacetime period. 

A second consideration we must always keep in mind in 
applying cost absorption on a trade-wide basis is how special 
trade groups will fare. When a supplier's price goes up on 
a particular commodity or line, there ts sometimes a group 
of sellers who obtain’the major part of volume from that 
commodity or line. The practice is that price increases will 
be granted where necessary to prevent any significant group 
of sellers from suffering over-all hardship. Some whole- 
salers and retailers may become alarmed at the possibility of 
cost absorption equal to the difference between operating 
expenses and margin being required on some commodities. 
Anticipating such absorption on item after item, they foresee 
all profits vanishing. It must be remembered, however, that 
the industry earnings standard also still applies assuring the 
trade profits before taxes at least equal to those of a peace- 
time period. The industry earnings standard does not put 
government in thé position of guaranteeing every individual 
business a profit regardless of its efficiency. There were 
business failures long before price control. 

The trade-wide “expense rate” is used as a measure for 
cost absorption on commodities sold under relatively uni- 
form margins. The individual firm's “expense rate’’ is used 
for commodities having widely divergent margins. If the 
increase in a manufacturer's price is so small that it would 
place the margins of few, if any, sellers below the ‘expense 
rate,’ all sellers would be required to absorb the small in- 
crease. | 

General facts to be remembered about cost absorption on 
particular products are that absorption will not reduce mar 
gins below the cost of doing business of an entire trade, 
and, if margins are not uniform on a product, below a 
firm's cost.of doing business. No absorption is required if 
a manufacturer's price increases on a commodity being sold 
on a margin equal or below the “expense rate.’” There will 
be no changes in margins. 

The wholesaler and retailer combined will often have a 
capacity to absorb more than the manufacturer's price in- 
crease. In that case, OPA will determine the fair amount 
each should absorb using the standards just outlined. There 
are several ways this division can be worked out. One is 
to consider the total dollar spread between factory and con- 
sumer. The percentage of that amount which the whole- 
saler retains is the percentage of the cost increase he absorbs. 
The percentage of the dollar outlay the retailer retains is his 
absorption percentage. 

Presume that the manufacturer's ceiling price on a com- 
modity has advanced $1 per unit. Suppose also that the 
wholesaler and retailer have a combined capacity of $2 to 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 
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absorb a suppliers’ increases on that article. For example, 
say the range between the price obtained by the manufac- 
turer and the price paid by consumer for this commodity is 
$9. Of this $9, the wholesaler retains $3, the retailer $6. 
Then the wholesaler would absorb 33 1/3 per cent of the 
$1 price increase, and the retailer would absorb 66 2/3 per 
cent. This example is an over-simplification of the problems 
that would doubtless be involved in actual dual absorption, 
but it is a method possible in some cases. Should the manu- 
factufer’s price increase on a commodity be more than the 
combined capacity of the wholesaler and retailer to absorb, 
each then absorbs the maximum, and the remainder is passed 
on to the consumer. 

Cost absorption is one of the requirements OPA must 
follow in its job of keeping prices down in a time of in 
creasing supply costs. It puts the business man in partner- 
ship with OPA in keeping operating costs down, thus keep- 
ing prices down to a generally fair and equitable point. 
Unless we use standards to see that prices are generally fair 
and equitable now and in the difficult months ahead, 
cannot hope for orderly transition into a sound post-war 
economy. Business men are vitally concerned with that 
transfer, and the objective aid which they have given in 
working out problems in the past year has been invaluable. 


Draper Corp. Again Manufactures Looms 


The Draper Corp. plant at Hopedale, Mass., has become 
one of the first large industrial enterprises in the nation to 
reconvert 100 per cent from war to normal peacetime actjv1- 
ties. Under the stress of war-time need, it had completely 
converted from the manufacture of looms to production of 
machine tools, guns and magnetos. Now, stated President 
Thomas H. West in the annual report for 1944, ‘on the 
threshold of 1945, we find ourselves with our magneto 
orders practically completed and our effort once more con- 
centrated exclusively on the production of textile machin- 
ery. 

“We have been called upon to produce a large amount of 
equipment to change over existing looms to manufacture of 
critically needed war fabrics, as well as complete looms to 
weave such items as duck and tire cord for the armed 
forces,” the president's report continued. “The national 
shortage of all textiles has been such that Washington has 
urged us to do everything possible to increase production of 
textile machinery and has allocated materials to that end, 
even during periods of extreme scarcity. The manpower 
situation, particularly in our foundry, has been our most 
serious obstacle in building up production of textile ma- 
chinery. 

The financial section of the report showed that in the year 
ended Dec. 31, 194, the corporation had a profit indicated 
by balance sheet comparison of $1,264,011, equal to $3.22 
per share on the 392,625 shares of stock outstanding. It 
paid dividends totaling $3 per share or $1,177,875. Net 
increase in surplus for the year was $247,401. However, the 
1944 year end statement carried $261,264 of excess profits 
tax refund bonds covering refund for 1942 which were not 
carried on the 1943 statement, so government bond holdings 
and surplus were increased by that amount. Also during 
1944 patents were written down by $99,999, reducing sur- 
plus by equal amount. Total indicated e arnings for the year 
$1.264.011. after a $300.000 increase in the contingency 
reserve. In 1943 indicated earnings were $1,365,023, equal 
(0 $3.48 per share. 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES 
fo your specifications 


Emmons Reeds (pitch-band or all-metal 
type) are custom made to your specifications 
when necessary. Even then you get surpris- 
ingly prompt service because Emmons has 
the equipment and the experience to give it. 


Air space can be up to 70% without loss of 
rigidity. Charlotte ‘phone — 3-7503, P. O. 
Box 2036. 


OTHER EMMONS PRODUCTS 
STOCKED IN CHARLOTTE— 
FLAT HEDDLES HEDDLE 
BAR STOCK + HEDDLE FRAME 
REPAIR PARTS 


LAWRENCE, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 
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First Quarter Rayon Shipments Above 
Same 1944 Period 


Rayon shipments for the first quarter of 1945 totaled 
185.600.000 against 172.800.000 pounds shipped in the 
corresponding 1944 quarter, states Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. A one per 
cent decline, however, took place from the closing 1944 
quarter when 187,200,000 pounds of rayon yarn and staple 
were delivered. Between January and March, 1945, 144,- 
300,000 pounds of rayon filament yarn and 41,300,000 
pounds of staple were shipped. March filament rayon yarn 
deliveries reached 51,000,000 pounds, while staple fiber 
shipments amounted to 14,100,000 pounds. These data 
show increases over the February figures of 45,500,000 
pounds of yarn and 12,800,000 pounds of staple fiber, due 
principally to the larger number of days in March. March 
ending stocks were practically the same as February's, show- 
ing a total of 10,500,000 pounds divided 7,400,000 pounds 
of yarn and 3,100,000 pounds of staple. 

Total cellulose consumption by the rayon industry in- 
creased from 336,500 short tons in 1943 to 367,000 tons in 
1944, making an over-all rise of 9.1 per cent, states the 
Organon. At the same titme, rayon. production rose by 9.2 
per cent. The greater share of the pulp rise occurred in 
cotton linters pulp, which increased by 47.7 per cent from 
55.500 tons in 1943 to 82.000 tons in 1944. On the other 
hand, wood pulp consumption of 285,000 tons was only 
4.000 tons above the previous year $s figure. Last year 78 
per cent of the pulp used was wood and 22 per cent linters, 
while the previous year 84 per cent was wood and 16 per 
cent linters. The viscose and cupra branch of the rayon 
industry consumes between 75 per cent and 80 per cenit 
wood pulp and the remainder linters, while the acetate 
plants averaged about 70 per cent wood pulp and 30 per 
cent linters pulp. 


Dayton Rubber Engineers Hold Meeting 


Field engineers of the Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. met at 
the Thorobred Division plant at Waynesville, N. C., re- 
cently in a session that was called by Joe Cole, textile divi- 
sion manager of the company. Discussions covered the 
company's textile products, its research and development 
departments, and post-war problems. A tour of the Thoro- 
bred plant gave the men an opportunity to learn of new 
production features. Attending were |. O.-Cole, manager, 
Greenville, S. C.; Carl Turner, Lowell, Mass.; Joseph Davis, 
Boston, Mass.; Harold Goller, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas A. 
Sizemore, Salisbury, N. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Kenneth Karns, Greenville, and Emory Howell, re- 
search engineer, Laurens, S. C. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Issues Report 


The annual report of the Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. and 
subsidiaries for the year ending Dec. 31, 1944, has been 
released, showing that the company achieved increased pro- 
duction both in tonnage and dollar value over 1943. In the 
annual report to stockholders, E. P. Holder, president, re- 
vealed that increased costs were apparent during the year 
both in wages and raw materials, but were in a large measure 
compensated for by more efficient operations. Net earnings 
for the year amounted to $1,536,991. compared with $1,- 
516,613 for 1943. 
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Manufacturers Will Offer More Jobs 
After Reconversion 


Privately-owned American manufacturing industry will 
provide from 3,400,000 to 4,400,000 more jobs after recon 
version from war to peace than it did in the pre-war year of 
1939, declared Ira Mosher, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in making public results of a 
survey of the plans of individual manufacturers representing 
every section of the country and every type of production. 
This represents an increase of at least one-third over the 
pre-war labor force in manufacturing. 

The manufacturing industry employed 10,600,000 per- 
sons in 1939," said Mr. Mosher. “Add the minimum of 
3,400,000 additional industrial workers which our survey 
indicates will be needed, and we have a total of 14,000,000 
men and women who will be needed to produce peacetime 
goods. Manufacturing normally employs about 25 per cent 
of the total working force of the nation. Should the other 
elements of our economy be able to make similar increases 
If) employment we would have about 56.000.000 individuals 
working in our stores, on our farms, in the various services, 
in local, state and Federal governments, and in the other 
activities that make up our national life. This volume of 
employment must necessarily depend upon a favorable 
economic climate, upon how quickly the Federal Govern- 
ment lifts its ban on reconversion, and upon a national con- 
fidence shared by all elements of our society.” 

Mr. Mosher made it plain that the figures released by 
NAM were in no sense to be construed as an over-all plan 
devised by industry for the purpose of creating jobs. Rather, 
he said, the survey was conducted in an effort to determine 
just what the plans of individual manufacturers were, and to 
obtain some indication of the part private industry could 
play in providing post-war employment provided proper 
economic conditions are afforded. It also was pointed out 
that there has been no other survey on post-war employment 
which has reached down into individual manufacturing 
plants throughout the nation and which has covered the 
complete cycle of employment changes between pre-war and 
post-war. 

The survey also indicates unexpectedly low predictions 
for unemployment during the transition period when man- 
ufacturers will be converting from war to peacetime produc- 
tion. At no time in this period, according to estimates based 
on the manufacturing companies’ statements, should factory 
employment as a whole drop to pre-war levels. Furthermore, 
the disemployment created by the end of the war production 
will be staggered, and will be partly offset by the voluntary 
and in many cases permanent withdrawals of several million 
of the extra workers now in the national labor force. Since 
the greatest number of those withdrawals are deemed likely 
to occur in manufacturing, the study further minimizes the 
probable impact of post-war readjustments in manufacturing 
employment and enlarges the prospect of opportunities for 
work. 


The Office of War Information, in co-operation with the 
Retraining and Re-employment Administration, has pre- 
pared a booklet entitled ‘Veterans’ Information Program,” 
which is designed to inform the veteran, his family and the 
public of veteran rights, benefits and privileges and to tell 
where and how the returning serviceman or woman may get 
them. 
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— and good card sliver requires good card clothing 
throughout the machine. Elementary — yes, but a 
fact too often overlooked under the pressure of pres- 
ent day production requyements. 

Made by pioneers in the card clothing industry, Ash- 
worth card clothing is GOOD; in fact, it has no supe- 
rior. But the best of card clothing won‘t STAY good 
unless it is periodically inspected and repaired or 
replaced. 

Ashworth Card Surveys (they're free) provide an 
efficient, economical method of doing this. 


Ask us about them. 


ASHWORTH BROS.., INC., Woolen Division 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FALL RIVER*?t: WORCESTER*; PHILADELPHIA*?: ATLANTA? 
GREENVILLE?; CHARLOTTE? DALLAS?! (Textile Supply Co.) 


*Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of 
Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 


Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


| 
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Broad Woven Goods 
Output Is Described 


Production of 396 million yards of 
rayon broad woven goods in the Octo- 
ber-December quarter of 1944 is an in- 
crease of five per cent over the 378 
million yards reported for the July-Sep- 
tember quarter but is four per cent less 
than the 411 million linear yards re- 
ported for the October-December quar- 
ter in 1943. In addition, 33 million 
pounds of rayon tire cord were produc- 
ed in the fourth quarter of 1944, which 
is an increase of ten per cent over the 
30 million pounds reported for. the 
third quarter of 1944, and almost dou- 
ble the 16 million pounds reported for 
the fourth quarter of 1943. 

These statistics have been compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census for the 
textile, clothing and leather bureau of 
the War Production Board from quar- 
terly reports received from manufactur- 
ers whose production accounts for prac- 
tically the entire output of the rayon 
broad woven goods. Estimates have 
been included for the few manufactur- 
ers whose reports were not received in 
time for tabulations so that estimated 
industry totals could be shown. 

For purposes of this report fabrics 
are classified as rayon if they contain 
5O per cent by weight of filament or 
spun rayon yarns either separately or in 
combination except fabrics containing 
25 per cent or more wool, which are 
not included in this report. Broad wo- 
ven fabrics include all fabrics 12 inches 
or more in width. 

Of the 396 million yards of rayon 
broad woven goods produced, fabrics 


woven with 100 per cent filament ray- 
on yarns account for 67 per cent; fab 
rics woven with 100 per cent spun 
rayon yarns account for ten per cent; 
fabrics woven with combinations of 
filament and spun rayon account for 
ten cent; and fabrics woven with rayon 
and other fiber mixed yarns account for 
ten per cent. The remaining three per 
cent consists of pile, upholstery, dra 
pery and tie fabrics, containing 50 per 
cent or more rayon by weight. The 266 
million yards of 100 per cent filament 
rayon fabrics produced in the fourth 


,quarter is an increase of four per cent 


over the 256 million yards produced in 
the third quarter of 1944, but is five 
per cent less than the 281 million 
yards produced in the fourth quarter of 
1943. 

There were 91,892 looms in place 
assigned to the production of rayon, 
silk, nylon and fiberglas broad woven 
goods as of Dec. 30, 1944. On that 
date, 94 per cent were active on the 
first shift; 81 per cent were active on 
the second shift; and 46 per cent were 
active on the third shift. Total loom 
hours of operation in the October-De- 
cember quarter were 116,172,000, an 
increase of 2.3 per cent over the 113,- 
552,000 operated in the July-Septem. 


her quarter. 


Procuring agencies may now author- 
ize contractors to purchase idle or ex. 
cess materials up to their contract re- 
quirements for use in the same major 
program that the selling contractor was 
engaged in, the War Production Board 
announced April 11. Previously, this 
was limited to special items, and this 


action extends this to standard items so 
long as the purchase is from another 
contractor or from the procuring 
agency. However, where production 
under a contract is transferred and a 
supplier of the original contractor has 
unfulfilled commitments, the rules on 
the receipts of these materials by the 
new contractor remain unchanged, 


WPB Said. 


Sapphire Thread Guides 
Are Now Available 


The abrasive action of thread on the 
guides and of the guides on the thread 
have always been main problems in the 
maintenance of textile machinery, states 
Sunray Electric, Inc., Warren, Pa., so 
for the first time a method of produc- 
ing sapphires synthetically has been 


perfected by the company so that the 
gem can be produced in rod shape and 
polished with no grinding or cutting. 
This means that the finished guide can 
be manufactured at only a fraction of 
the previous cost of such jewels. 

The natural hardness and abrasive 
resistance of sapphires have long indi- 
cated the desirability of their use as 
the surface of the guides, but the in- 
herent costliness of the gems and the 


The South’s Textile Industry Served— 


through our District Office 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


For information and prompt service 
write, wire or telephone 


J. R. SIMPSON 
Southeastern District Sales Manager 
615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone : 3-0450 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHARLOTTE - BOSTON ST. LOUIS - PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND - MINNEAPOLIS - PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES 
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laborious process required for the cut- 
ting has limited their use. This new 
process also produces a much more per- 
fect finish than was possible with the 
most painstaking lapping and polish- 
ing previously used on the gems, ac- 
cording to Sunray company. 


Open End V-Belt Line 
Extended By Goodrich 


Addition of an 'A’’ section to its 
line of open end V-belting has been 
announced by B. F. Goodrich Co. of 
Akron, Ohio. Widely used where end- 
less V-belts do not- meet the require 
ments, the company’s open end -belt- 
ing 1s now available in four standard 
sections of the same cross sectional 
dimensions as endless V-belts, allowing 
use of standard sheaves. 

Extension of the application of open 
end V-belting has been made possible 
by development of a new fastener, 
which can also be used on “'B’”’ section 
open end V-belting, and is simple, in 
expensive and very easily applied. The 
company points out that open end V- 
belting helps insure efficiency and econ 
omy for many drives where application 
of endless V-belts ts not practical. Line 
shafts and similar drives can be utilized 
with open end V-belting and fasteners. 


Extra Stars for Pins Provided 


In order to provide the employees of 
those companies which have earned an 
extra star or Army-Navy E™ insignia 
a means by which to display the num- 
ber of stars they have helped to earn 
for the company, the engineers of 
Royal Incentives, 41 John St., New 
York 7, N. Y., have created new meth- 
ods by which this can be accomplished. 
Five new pins have been designed by 
the company and are now available. 


Fire Damages Carolina 
Loom Reed Co. Plant 


Fire that gutted the plant of the 
Carolina Loom Reed Co. at Greens 
boro, N. C., April 7, resulted in estt- 
mated damage of $11,000 to stock and 
equipment and $6,000 to the building. 

E. J]. McFeeters, owner, has not an- 
nounced plans for the future operation 
of the business. It is learned that tem- 
porary arrangements have been made, 
meanwhile, to manufacture Carolina 
reeds at the plant of the Greensboro 
Loom Reed Co. and to serve customers 
through this concern. George A. Mc- 
Feeters, manager of the Greensboro 
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Loom Reed Co., and E. J. McFeeters 
are brothers. 


Fuse-Bond Patent 
Situation Clarified 


For some time past there has been 
misunderstanding in regard to a patent 
situation concerning the Fuse-Bond 
process of electrical surface preparation 
for metallizing. In order to clarify the 
situation, the Metallizing Engineering 
Co. of America has issued the follow- 
ing release: 

On March 28, 1945, the court hand- 


TRY 


ed down its decision in Metallizing En- 
gineering Co., Inc., vs. Kenyon Bear- 
ing and Auto Parts Co., Inc., et al. This 
was a test case of the Fuse-Bond patent, 
and the defense of the case had been 
assumed by the Metallizing Co. of 
America. The decision is in favor of 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., and 
holds that the Fuse Bond process con 
stitutes a true invention, that the patent 
is valid, and that none of the claimed 
prior uses of the process were sustain- 
able. The court further found that the 
major claims of the patent in suit had 


been infringed. 


Whether it’s shoes . . . or slashing warps, the size is most important. 
The wrong size can cause trouble. 


Houghto-Size, Houghton’s warp size compound, can be the cure for many 
problems you may be experiencing in slashing warps. It offers the fol- 


lowing definite points of superiority: 


1. Up to 75% less cost per kettle. 


2. Less decrease in elongation. 


3. Improved breaking strength. 
4. Fewer loom stops. 


5. A much simpler size formula. 


In addition, the Houghton Man offers you a valuable service, freely given 


the Houghton Size Check-up test. The use of this test will reveal 


many facts leading to increased production in your mill. Why not inquire? 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
: 1305 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 
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CONDOR 
RUBBER 
COVERED 
ROLLS 


WITH 


FLEXLASTIC* 


COVERING 


help maintain your production, give 
you longer wear and trouble-free service 


On mercerizing range, scutcher, padding machine, 


washer or other textile equipment which requires rubber 


covering, Condor Rolls and Rubber-Lined Tanks increase 


production with long life and trouble-free service. 


Each is designed for your specific job. Each is suited 
to your particular operating conditions and give you 


maximum service and efficiency. 


FACTORIES: North Charleston, S. C.; Passaic, N. J.; Neenah, Wis. 


\ * The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN trade mark. 


Sist YEAR Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS 


KEEP AHEAD WITH MANHATTAN 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Executive Offices Passaic, New Jersey 


An Adequate 
Testing 
Routine 


IP-4 Incline-plane Tester. 
Exclusive Scott design. 
Moximum capacity 50 Ibs. 
Especially adapted to test - 
ing cords for parachute 
shroud lines, tires, etc. 


Base your research, purchasing, produc- 
tion and final inspection on an adequate 
testing routine—for speed, savings and 
Quality Insurance. The 60 models of 
*Scott Testers span the field of textile 
testing for tensile, hysteresis, twist, flex- 
ing, burst, crepeage, etc., from single 
hair to one ton tensile. 


SCOTT TESTERS, 


Regis tered 


radema©rr 


wy 


N SWF 


QM Reclamation Program Saves Many Dollars 


The Army's Quartermaster Corps, in its effort to reclaim 
every usable* yard of critical textile materials, ts saving at 
least 2,000,000 yards of canvas—one of the most critical 
war materials at the present time each year, according to 
the estimates of the Office of Technical Information. This 
conservation has provided thousands of hospital tents and 
other types of canvas shelters for American fighting men 
which otherwise would have been completely unavailable, 
because the textile industry is currently furnishing its abso- 
lute maximum of cotton duck, from which tents are man- 
ufactured. 


Actually, however, this huge conservation in the field of 
cotton duck is hardly more than an index to the total amount 
of textiles of all types—85,000,000 yards of cotton fabrics, 
woolens and worsteds—being saved by the repair and re- 
turn to use of unserviceable articles. And in each phase of 
the textile industry, supply and production conditions are 
so critical today that a yard of fabric conserved is an addi- 
tional yard of clothing, or tentage or blanket material, for 
some American soldier, the OTI points out. 


Each year it is estimated that the reclaimers of the Quar- 
termaster Corps effect savings in the use of cotton goods 
totalling 57,000,000 yards, and 25,000,000 yards of woolen 
goods are conserved in a year, 5,000,000 yards from the 
renovation of woolen pants alone. Equally as vital as the 
conservation of these raw materials is the concurrent, com- 
parable vast economy in manpower, as important a problem 
as confronts the nation today. Repair for re-issue of un- 
serviceable garments and articles often requires as little as 
one-tenth as many man-hours as would have been required 
for manufacture of a similar new article. 

Other examples of GI ingenuity were revealed when the 
War Department disclosed that the Quartermaster Corps 
had converted ersatz stockings worn by German soldiers 
into blankets for prisoners of war. For protection from 
cold, the Germans wrap rectangular pieces of cotton and 
part-wool cloth about their feet instead of wearing socks. 
Last winter hundreds of thousands of these ‘Valley Forge” 
stockings, as the GI's call them, fell into American hands 
with captured enemy supplies. The foot cloths were a dead 
loss until someone at a Quartermaster Depot thought of 
making blankets out of them. Measuring 18 by 24 inches, 
eight of the cloths sewn together make a warm blanket, 
costing nothing but a little time and labor. 


Carrying the idea further, remnants of captured shirts, 
mufflers and socks were turned over to a French factory and 
made into sheets of insulating material. The Quartermaster 
Depot then quilted these between two captured German 
muslin sheets to make warm comforters. 


Winthrop Chemical Stock To Be Sold 

James E. Markham, U. S. Alien Property Custodian, has 
authorized the General Aniline & Film Corp. to sell the 
6,150 outstanding shares of Class B common stock of the 
Winthrop Chemical Co. of Delaware at public auction April 
23. This stock, which represents one-half of the total stock 
of the Winthrop firm and carries with it the right to elect 
one of the three Winthrop directors, is owned by General 
Aniline & Film Corp., the large chemical firm. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the stock of General Aniline 
was vested by the Alien Property Custodian after he found 
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that it was controlled by the giant German chemical cartel, 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. The Winthrop company, through its 
subsidiaries, manufactures many pharmaceutical products in 
this country. Mr. Markham said that in authorizing the sale 
of the stock he has adopted measures recommended by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle to prevent a return of this 


important chemical interest to Germany control after the 
war. Mr. Biddle pointed out that after the last war this 
same property was sold by the then Alien Property Custo 
dian to Americans but ultimately found its way back to the 
1. G. Farben interests. 

Sterling Drug, Inc., of Delaware, which now owns all 
of the Class A stock of Winthrop, has offered General Ani 
line $9.500.000 for the 6,150 shares of Class B stock, but 
Mr. Markham stated that in keeping with the custodian’s 
policy of disposing of alien property at public auction, he 
has directed that the stock be offered at public sale. The 
amount offered by Sterling has been fixed as the upset price, 
the lowest price at which the stock will be sold. Prospective 
bidders will be required to show that they are not purchas- 
ing for any foreign interest and the right to reject any and 
all bids has been reserved. 


Duplan Praised for Employee Relations Idea 


The April issue of Nation's Business, national magazine 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, features a 
special management-employee relations story, “You Gave 
Me Just What I Wanted.” The article tells of one of .the 
most effective examples of the creation of good feeling be- 
tween the employees and the management of a company. 
Citing the Duplan Corp. weavers and throwsters, for its 
understanding of employee viewpoints, the article tells of 
an idea which expressed the company interest in its former 
employees who are now !™ service, and which created a 
great wave of good feeling for the company in the seven 
towns where the company has mills. 

Several months ago, Ernest C. Geier, company president, 
wanted to send an expression of company good will to the 
more than 900 men and women in the service who were 
former employees. In his search for the gift which would 
be most appreciated he developed the idea of sending a 
family photograph of a man’s father and mother, or his wife 
and child to each of the Duplan men in the armed services. 
Ernest Geier had started his career as a loom fixer in Europe 
and still has the viewpoint of the people in the mills. When 
the idea originated he had no idea of company gain, but 
the reaction has been a great appreciation of the company 
and of the management from the families of the men, from 
the service men, and from thousands of families in the 
towns who heard of the idea and thought.more favorably of 
the company because of it. 


The War Production Board announced recently that con- 
sideration was being given to authorization of the importa- 
tion of 5,000 bales of raw cotton from India and that it is 
now prepared to authorize imports of wool originating in 
Tibet and Afghanistan. The cotton was reported as avail- 
able in Calcutta for immediate shipment from that port, 
WPB said. It was proposed to authorize imports of cotton 
primarily to interested importers who made direct imports 
of raw cotton from India during the base period, 1937 to 
1941, inclusive. Authorizations were limited to stocks now 
available for shipment from Calcutta. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


From its very beginning 
this 39-year old company 
has constantly adjusted 
its service to the chang- 
ing needs of the textile 
industry to satisfy YOUR 


requirements in 


PAPER 


Alert and interested salesmen provide a 
sincere personal service radiating from 
conveniently located warehouses which 
provide the supply service. It is a com- 
bination affording great satisfaction to 
buyers who rely on HENLEY for hun- 
dreds of standard lines and specialties, 
just a few of which are: 
Case Liners 


Case Lining Papers 
Wrapping Paper 


Hosiery Bags 
and Envelopes 
Hosiery Inserts, 


Paperboard Plain and Printed 
Waterproof Papers Twines 

Corrugated Wrapping Water Cups 

Fibreen Baling Papers Cuspidors 


Manila and Kraft Wrapping Sanitary Napkins and 

Marking Devices Vendors 

Gummed Sealing Tape Toilet Paper 

Cellulose Tape, Toilet Seat Covers 
Transparent and Colors Towels 

Sealing Tape Machines Soap 


HENLEY PAPER CO. 


(Formerly Parker Paper Co.) 
Distributors & Converters 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GASTONIA, N. C. 
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RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency 


but also help to improve yarn quality. There-are definite 


reasons why ... . ask for the whole story and samples 


RAGAN RING COMPANY 


Box 174, Station A ; Atlanta, Georgia 


HIGH SPEED 
if the road is rough high 
speed cannot be main- 
tained for long. For the 
same reason, Travelers 
cannot maintain the same 
high speed on worn or 
wavy rings. 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, 8. C. 
D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629 Cedartown, Ga. 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487 Dallas, Tex 


ITERLING RING TRAVELER Ct 


DuPont Institutes Industrial Color Program 


A post-war program for scientifically ‘‘color conditioning” 
industrial interiors was announced this month by the finishes 
division of E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co. following in 
tensive study of employing functional color to improve em 
ployee efhciency, health, comfort and morale. Described as 
the science of determining the correct industrial color envir 
onment for maximum vision, the system has been developed 
by Du Pont in collaboration with Faber Birren, leading in 
dustrial color authority. Among the benefits of ‘‘color con 
ditioning’™’ are listed increased production, improved quality 
of workmanship and reduced personal injuries 

The ‘color conditioning” rec hnique is de signed to protect 
employ ees against eyestrain by reducing glare and eliminat 
ing extreme contrasts between light and dark. It recom 
mends restraint in using color, especially distracting, over 
stimulating hues, as well as abolishing light-robbing dark 
areas. Research findings have determined correct colors for 
factory walls, for machines, and for backgrounds within the 
held of vision. Surveys of entiré plants where an integrated 
color system has been in effect from front to rear door dem 
onstrate that uniform wall, dado and equipment painting, 
with a ‘change of pace” for corridors, stair wells and wash 
rooms, yield beneficial results as revealed in comparative 
safety, production and absentee records. Only a few colors 
in combinations need be utilized, the studies show. 

The announcement emphasized that the program, although 
designed to introduce more color into .the industrial scene, 
is not mere ‘interior decoration’’ of plants, but the outcome 
of long-term research that already has done much toward 
putting color to work’: for industrial efficiency. Hundreds 
of case histories based on color installations in all types of 
plants were compiled and studied. 

New colors have been developed for industrial interiors. 
These are not decorator's colors in the bright, clear range, 
but hues subdued in tone and unobtrusive and practical. In 
selecting the colors, illuminating and color engineers studied 
light-reflectance qualities, hue characteristics, influence of 
different kinds of illumination, and psychological character- 
istics. Applications of “color conditioning’ were made in 
many of America’s large industrial plants. These case his- 
tories were studied in determining the functionally correct 
colors for industrial use. Under present conditions when 
raw materials for paint are critically short, the color-condi- 
tioning colors are available in limited quantities only, it was 
stated. 

Color conditioning’ began in hospitals where scientific 
studies of color were made to aid the visual acuity of the 
surgeon. Similar investigations later were performed in 
schools and factories. During 1937 and 1938, experiments 
were carried out in one of the first nation-wide applications 
of color to industry—scientific standards being established 
and applied to industrial plants throughout America. 


Needs of Upholsterers Presented To WPB 


Recommendations were made to the War Production 
Board by the Upholstered Furniture Industry Advisory 
Committee, at its recent Washington meeting, as‘ follows, 
the War Production Board reported: (1) That WPB rex Og- 
nize and take immediate SCEPS to meet the urgent need for 
textile supplies for upholstered furniture manufacturers, 
who are in need of relief if they are to remain in business, 
continue the employment of 30.000 workers and proceed 
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with important military contracts; (2) that 5,000,000 
3 pounds of cotton yarn be made available immediately for 
. rapid processing into upholstery covering material to be a 
ag ® channeled to the upholstering industry; (3) that available Continuous 
3 upholstery covering materials be allocated to the industry on : 
. the basis of 1941 usage, (4) that only the armed services be 
™ permitted to apply preference ratings to purchase orders for : 
. furniture, and then only if the furniture is to be paid for mprovemen ; 
‘d and used by the armed services. Application of preference 
. ratings to orders for other purposes, the committee con 
: tended, would result in serious manufacturing problems and Carter Travelers keep moving 
Y maldistribution of furniture. toward perfection. Whether or 
Furniture manufacturers, who estimated their 1941 up not they can ever hope to 
é holstery fabric consumption at 37,000,000 yards, were told achieve that so-called impos- 
that the yardage expected to be available to the industry in sible goal is unimportant... 
the second and third quarters of 1945, after military and What is important is that they 
1 other essential om agienea are met, will be far below pre do keep moving, and in the 
i war usage. WPB representatives said there is under consid- right direction. 
eration an amendment to General Conservation Order During the war years the pace 
an M-317, which would specify the end use of yardage of the ny + hail 
type needed for upholstering furniture. This amendment, 
if put into effect. may ofter some slight relief to the industry Many  enacee of metallurgical } 
. in that it would prevent diversions of such goods to purposes Bees have been tele- 7 
} other than furniture upholstering, they added. scoped into a few. . . Of : 
¥ Present at the meeting as guests were six textile manu- course more and more 
. facturers. representing the weaving industry, which supplies traveler users are finding 
coverings to furniture makers. The possibility of obtaining that out—particularly if 
n some of the available carded cotton yarns in counts of 20 they are using Carter 
and coarser, known as roving and speeder spun, for weavers Travelers. 
who produce materials for upholstering, was discussed. 
Textile manufacturers said that, unless more yarn was made 
. available to them, they could produce no yardage at all for 
their furniture manufacturer customers in the third quarter. 
Although they are occupied to greater or less extent on war 
contracts——weaving tenting fabrics and cotton duck—-weav- 
ers said they needed civilian orders to occupy their labor 
, force in between war orders. 
The 


Westinghouse Renames Infrared Lamp 


A. B. C. 
LINE 


The lamp division of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
has announced its 250-watt, R-40 bulb reflector type lamp, 
previously designated ‘Reflector Drying,” has been renamed 


SPINNING 
Reflector-Infrared."” The change was made, said Ralph R. and TWISTER 
Brady, manager of the commercial engineering department, TRAVELERS 


to more properly identify the dual-purpose application of 
the lamp. 


The former designation, he added, was ‘often taken to | 
mean that the lamp was suitable only for drying purposes eee ta 
and would not serve satisfactorily for other applications of ee 


infra-red or radiant heat. Actually, for the latter purposes, 
the lamp used for drying is equally as effective as the heat 
lamp, and because its list price is 25 cents less it may be 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


OiviSiOn OF 


United Electric Control Co. has published a bulletin a | B CARTER INC. al 


which describes the Type K Thermostat for control of elec- GASTONIA. N. C. 


tric devices between temperatures of minus 120° and 600° 


preferred by many users.”’ 


F. Type K Thermostat is produced in several models which SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


are said to contain an unusual combination of features. The R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 

company, located at 69-71 A St., Boston 27, Mass., invites Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 

detailed specifications from manufacturers who supply ther- 

mostatic controls as an integral part of the equipment European: 
Mexico; LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 

which they build. 
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| Chemical Company 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED 


7 JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
5 SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


PERSIMMON and FIBRE SHUTTLES 


Fibre clad 


Persimmon — im- 
pregnated for long 
wear 


Unvarying in fine workman- 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles 

represent over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


WATSON-WI LLIAMS MFG. Co., Millbury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 
STEAM POWER PLANTS + STEAM UTILIZATION 
WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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American Viscose Corp. Reports On Profits 


The American Viscose Corp. reports net profit for 1944, 
including the post-war refund of Federal excess profits tax, 
of $5,129,940, which aftér payment of preferred dividends 
was equal to $2.28 per share of common stock as compared 
with $2.98 for 1943. After reserving the amount of the 
post-war refund of the excess profits tax, the balance of net 
profit after preferred dividends was equal to $1.61 per 
share of common stock as compared with $2.29 for 1943. 
Net sales in 1944 amounted to $108,483,400 compared 
with $101,817,077 in 1943, an increase of $6,666,323 or 
5.5 per cent. 

John G. Jackson, chairman, and William C. Appleton, 
president, informed: stockholders in their annual report: 
“The net profit for 1944 was adversely affected by the 
1944. The act 
increased the amount of income subject to the excess profits 
tax for the year 1944 by approximately $1,300,000; it also 


Revenue Act which was enacted Feb. 25. 


increased the excess profits tax rate from 90 to 95 per cent. 
The effect of the act on the corporation for 1944 was to 
increase taxes and to reduce the net profit, including the 
post-war refund of Federal excess profits tax, 58 cents per 
share of common stock. Excluding the post-war refund, the 
reduction was 67 cents per share. 

During 1944, expenditures for additions to plant and 
equiment amounted to $16,277,000. The larger part, $14,- 
329,000, of the expenditure in 1944 was made for emer- 
gency facilities under a necessity certificate at the corpora- 
tion’s plant at Front Royal, Va., to increase the plant's 
capacity for the production of rayon tire yarn from 25,000,- 
000 to 82,000,000 pounds per year. Total capital expendi- 
tures on this project in 1943 and 1944 were $15,400,000. 
At Dec. 31, 1944, the estimated additional capital cost to 
the corporation of completing the project was about $5,_- 
000,000.” 


Advice Offered On Fire Extinguishers 


Portable fire extinguishers should be placed where they 
are readily available and access to them is not likely to be 
cut off by fire, states a report of the Safety Research Institute, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. In elaborating 
upon the proper placement of the extinguishers so that they 
may be most effective, the report adds that: 

“When used to provide general protection for an area 
containing normal fire hazards, extinguishers should be so 
placed that at least one large or two small ones can be 
reached by traveling no more than 50 feet from any point in 
the area. Fewer extinguishers are required where the fire 
hazards are light and more where they are severe. 

“When the extinguishers are used for safeguarding a 
specific fire hazard, they should be mounted near it, but not 
on or so close to the hazard that they will be involved if it 
catches fire. If the hazard is located in a relatively small 
room, it is good practice to mount the extinguishers just 
inside or outside doorways leading into the room. Operators 
can easily get at extinguishers so placed and have a safe line 
of retreat in case of necessity. 

“Extinguishers may be mounted on columns or walls, 
with hangers, brackets or shelves for supports. The tops of 
easily handled units should not be more than five feet from 
the floor; with heavy units, this distance should not exceed 
three and one-half feet. Extinguishers should be placed 
where they can be easily seen. When they are wholly or 
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partly con ealed. their locations should be marked with con- 
spicuous signs. Nothing that might interfere with the acces- 
sibility of an extinguisher should be placed under or near it. 
All extinguisher locations should be checked at least once a 
day, and any obstructions found should be removed imme 


diately. 


Chemical Encyclopedia Designed for Americas 


The first Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology, now in 
preparation in this country, will be designed specifically for 
use in the Americas, according to the co-editors, Dr. Ray- 
mond E. Kirk, head of the department of chemistry and 
dean of the graduate school, and Dr. Donald F.-Othmer, 
professor of chemical engineering at the Polytechnic Instt- 
tute of Brooklyn. To sponsor the project, a new corpora- 
tion, Interscience Encyclopedia, Inc., has been established by 
Interscience Publishers, Inc., at 85 Livingstone St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

According to Dr. Kirk, there have been a few publica- 
tions coming under the general heading of dictionaries, but 
no encyclopedia of chemical technology in the English lan- 
guage. When completed the new encyclopedia will be in a 
ten or 12-volume set, with the first volume scheduled to 
appear in April, 1946. The only equivalent to this work ts 
an already out-of-date German encyclopedia which has sold 
widely because of the need for such a reference book on the 
part of the industrial chemical engineer who is saved con- 
siderable time in a library by its use. The Encyclopedia of 
Chemical Technology, set. up as a five-year project, will 
cover both products and processes. 


A.A.T.C.C. To Install Conditioning Laboratory 


Facilities for carrying on the research activities of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
will be improved by the installation of a conditioning lab- 
oratory and equipment, it has been announced. This lab- 
oratory, which will be installed at Lowell Textile Institute, 
will permit physical tests and other work to be conducted 
under controlled atmospheric conditions. Decision to install 
the conditioning laboratory was reached at a recent meeting 
of the council of the association. 

At present the association has five full-time research asso- 
ciates and assistants whose work is supplementing the vol- 
untary services performed by technicians and laboratories on 
research-committee projects. Research currently being car- 
ried out by the A.A.T.C.C. is centered largely on the devel- 
opment of standard methods for testing the color fastness 
and other properties of textiles and standard methods of 
chemical analysis as applied to the textile industry. Recently, 
the research associates and assistants of the association at 
Lowell Textile Institute have been co-operating with the Jef- 
fersonville Quartermaster Depot on the development of 
test methods for water repellency to be embodied in a new 
specification for dyed and finished cotton duck. 


An increase in the available supply of asbestos, due 
largely to reductions in military requirements, has permitted 
the relaxation of Order M-79 to allow consumers their 
choice in the use of Grades C & ( one, two or three asbes- 
tos, the War Production Board has revealed. Previously, 
consumers were required to fill part of their needs with the 
lowest grade asbestos, C & G three, WPB said. 
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New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 


Any way you look at it 
““AKRON”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil— More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Auguste Street, Greenville, $. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 S$. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Ay, © 
and ECONOMY 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER .AND WARP SPOOLS 
COWES - TUBES - ROLLS 


SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Charlotte. WV. 


Terrell Machine 


Established 1838 


MERROW 
High Speed Overedging., 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 


Stitch Types 501, 502, 
503, 504, 505. 

WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and 
pair — Lew Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


207 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, 4. C. 


KRON DIAL SCALES 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SERVICE AND SALES 


KRON SCALE DIVISION, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


JOHNSTON BLOG. CHARLOTTE. PHONE 2-1903 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE 8LDOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Textile Patents Granted To Carolinians 


Several patents which relate to textiles have been granted 
recently to Carolinians, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney of Charlotte. 

A. M. Guillet of Charlotte has been awarded three pat- 
ents. One of these patents relates to a roll stand bearing 
gauge which has a lip which fits over the front edge of the 
roll stand rail and its upper end has a portion provided with 
a resiliently mounted rod which fits down and engages the 
bottom of the front bearing in a roll stand. The gauge not 
only causes the roll stand to be adjusted to the proper height, 
but also causes the bearings to be aligned longitudinally 
relative to the front edge of the roll stand. 

Mr. Guillet's second patent relates to a spindle rail gauge 
in which a level is employed for extending across the top of 
the spinning frame, roving frame, and the like, and this 
level has mounted on one end thereof a longitudinally ad- 
justable member which can be adjusted in and out relative 
to the frame on which itis mounted and this adjustable 
member has an outwardly and inwardly curved rod adapted 
to engage at its lower end the spindle rail so as to measure 
the proper distance between the top of the frame and the 
spindle rail at various points along the machine. 

The third patent of Mr. Guillet relates to a level for 
roving frame. It comprises a level having projections and 
leaf spring members thereon so that the level can be snapped 
over certain vertically disposed ribs on the roving frame and 
by reversing the position of the leaf spring members they 
are caused to project in a closer spaced relation to a rib on 
the level and the leaf spring member can be snapped into a 
certain vertically disposed groove, which is also present on 
the roving frame structure. 

Other patentees include: Asher L. Joslin of Charlotte, 
on a thread remover for weft replenishing looms, and 
assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Walter Q. Martin of Hickory, N. C., on a 
drive mechanism for strippers of carding machines; William 
S. Whiting, Jr., of Hartsville, S$. C., on a woodworking 
machine, and assigned to Sonoco Products Co.; Ira L. Grif- 
fin, D. E. Truax and N. H. Nuttall of Charlotte, N. C., on a 
film forming composition method and article, and assigned 
to Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York City; Agnew H. Bahn- 
son, Jr., of Winston-Salem, N. C., on an air conditioning 
method and apparatus. 


Improved Vat Dyeing Machine Developed 


An improved machine which is said to provide several 
new advantages in the continuous vat dyeing of both cotton 
and rayon fabrics has been developed by the American Fin- 
ishing Co., Memphis 1, Tenn. The machine was created by 
S. H. Williams of General Dyestuff Corp., who approached 
officials of the American Finishing Co. several years ago 
with the idea of building a continuous machine that would 
give certain vat dyeing advantages to both cotton and rayon 
fabrics. 

Engineers at American Finishing began devoting their 
resources to the planning and actual manufacture of the 
machine, and after years of continuous experimenting, it 
has been perfected and is in operation today. According to 
the company the “Williams Machine,” as it is called, offers 
the following advantages: increases fastness of continuous 
vat dyeing; provides a more level dyeing and therefore a 
more uniform shade within a given lot; enables heavy 
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shades to be continuously vat dyed economically; simplifies 
control factors and enables better and easier duplication of 
a shade from lot to lot: conserves in the use of chemicals: 
vat dyes small lots continuously at relatively little increase 


in cost over large lots; and vat dyes rayons continuously. 


Chemistry of Formaldehyde Is Book’s Subject 


The first English language book on the chemistry of for- 
maldehyde—the “molecule coupler’’—1s just off the press, 
the result of several years’ work by Dr. J. Frederic Walker 
of the technical division, electrochemica!s department, of 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. This systematic and critical 
account, No. 98 in the American Chemical Society's mono 
graph series, published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
York, sets forth the numerous scientific advances which 
have been made in this field. 

The growing importance of formaldehyde as a commer. 
cial chemical, its many unique characteristics, and its varied 
applications have created a definite need for the book,” says 
Dr. Walker in the preface, pointing out that the only other 
publications on the subject are one published by Orlov in 
Russia in. 1908, and another in Germany by Vanino and 
Seitter published early in this century. 

Speaking in a popular vein about the subject of his 
authoritative, 400-page volume, Dr. Walker said: ‘To 
most people formaldehyde is known only as a disinfectant 
with a powerful and irritating odor. However, to the 
chemist, it is an ambidextrous coupler something like a 
magic button—with which chemical molecules can be fas- 
tened together to make a wide variety of useful products.” 

Formaldehyde enables the chemist to combine compounds 
having different properties to produce custom-made mole. 
cules in which the desired qualities are skillfully blended. 
In this way, it is possible to synthesize dyes, textile modifiers, 
detergents and many other products. This same coupling 
characteristic of formaldehyde accounts for its value in the 
preparation of crease-proof textiles. 


Booklet on Color is Aid to Industry 


A booklet entitled “Color for Industry’” has been pub- 
lished by the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. to assist plant 
owners in weighing the advantages and disadvantages of 
color as it may apply to their particular plant requirements. 
Some of the nation’s top light, color and seeing authorities 
contributed to the information contained in the booklet. 
Copies may be secured without obligation or charge by 
writing to Textile Dept., U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 6 
Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


The first issue of Westinghouse Newsfront, a new 
monthly publication by the Westinghouse Electric & Mig. 
Co., will appear in April. The four-page report, printed in 
two colors and illustrated with drawings and photographs, 
will contain short articles describing the latest achievements 
by the company in the fields of scientific research, engineer 
ing and production, Featured in the first issue are a round- 
up on the company’s annual report to stockholders, a story 
on a new application of the Precipitron air-cleaner for the 
removal of fly-ash, and a picture page illustrating recent 
Westinghouse developments. Requests to be placed on the 
mailing list should be addressed to the Editor, Westinghouse 
Newsfront, 306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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REPAIR 
PROGRAM 
includes 
new Rings 


Keeping existing machinery in good 
repair is extra important in these times. 
This applies particularly to rings, be- 
cause this repair item frequently can 
add substantially to production. Use 
our Eadie oil-lubricated styles wherever 
applicable — but whatever the style, 
make sure your rings have the famous 
“DIAMOND” FINISH! 


CO. 
Jwister Rings since 18 73 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


CHEMICALS and SUPPLIES 


Pine Oil and Coal Tar Disinfectants 
Cleaning Compounds—-Soaps——-W axes 
Deodorants—Bowl Cleaner—Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda — Calcium Chloride 


Mop Buckets and Wringers 
Floor Squeegees —- Brooms 
Mop Sticks—-Garbage Cans 


Also Distributors For 
WYANDOTTE PRODUCTS 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.O. Box647  NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Follou ing are the addresses of Southern piants, 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN 


equipment, part anda maieriai 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon. Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte. N. C 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd... Charlotte. N. C 


ACME STEEL CO., 2638 Archer Ave., Chicago. Ill. Sou. Office and Warehouse 
603 Stewart Ave... 8S.W Atianta. Ga F H Webb. Dist. Mer Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A, Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 6267 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583). Charlotte. N. C William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Sicnal Mountain. Tenn Phone Chattanooga 
68-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine Si New Orleans, La., Phore Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans. La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps Raiph Gossett and Wm 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co... 406 8. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn 


ALLADDIN LABORATORIES. INC... 68 William St.. New York 5. N. Y¥. Sou 
Repr.: J. W. Baldwin, 124 E. Third St., Charlotte. N. C. Phone 3-2252 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road. New Bedford. Mass Sou. Repr L. BE. Wooten 
Fort Mill. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58. Roosevelt Park Annex. Detroit. 
Mich.; 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank Bidge.. Charlotte 
N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg.. Atianta, Ga.: Room 309. Jahncke 
Bldg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg.. Dallas, Tex.: 
312 Keller Bidg.. Houston, Tex 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL COKP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 
City Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlette, N. C Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had 
dock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams. 1404 S. 22nd St.. Birmingham. Ala.: Jack 
B. Button. 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. C.: C. B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; KR. E. Youngchijid, 10 South St., Mobile. Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING Providence. R. ! Sou. Plants. Charlotte. N 
©.. and Atlanta, Ga 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210. Newark. N. J. Sou. Repr 
Brown, 1204 Gseenwood Cliff, Charlotte. N. C 


Jasper M 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, Lancaster. 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. J. V. Ashley. Sou. Dist 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. Mger., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073: Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas S8St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J: 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749. Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Norwood Place. 
Greenville, & C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: 886 Drew- 
ery St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor. 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, ll. Sou. Office. 31 W. McBee Ave... Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., Charleston. W. Va Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames. 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga... Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C.. Phone 150 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: 


J. D. Quern and D. 8B. 


BOND CO., CHAS... 617 Arch St.. 
Smith, Greenville, 8. C 


Harold C 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N 
J.; Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Mer... H. L. Siever. 
Charlotte, N. C. Rep: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.;: John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps Greenville, S&S. C.., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin. Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C.. Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spartanburg. 8S. C.. Montgomery 
& Crawford 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemica! Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 


Wwarepouses, offices, ana repre feniallives 
We realize that operating executive 


, and believe this guide will prove of real value t 


vitle equipment and supplies 
are tre Ge J HT Re need of information, 


ONT cul 


of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn.: 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. 
Road, Birmingham. Ala.: 
Chicago. Iil.: 


Lawrence Newman, care of 
Knoxville. Tenn.: James A. Brittain. 3526 Cliff 
Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave Gien Ellyn, 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO... W.. 
Zahn, Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N.C 


Philadelphia, Pa Sou. Rep.: J. H 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO... Hartsville S C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia WN. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas, Tex Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick. 44 Franklin St.. Providence. R. 1 European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Lid., Leicester, England 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC... Charlotte. N. C 
Giichrist, Jr., Rep 


Peter 8 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82 Greenville. S. « J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell, Charlotte Office 


CIBA CO., INC... Greenwich and Morton St: New York City Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte. N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton. lowa Sou. Reps Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte. N. C.: Grady Gilbert. Box 342. Phone %iv2 Concord, N. C.: 
Clinton Sales Co.. Im Geo. B. Moore. Box 481. Phone #22 Spartanburg. B. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C.. Phone 3713. bovee L Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange. Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Si! rage Co.. Char- 
lotte, N. C Consolidated Brokerage Co Greenville, & C Honded Service 
Warehouse, Atianta. Ga.: Textile Products Wistributing Co... Rock Hill, 8. C.: 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO... Gastona. N. C 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan. Ga 
COLUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia. S C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro. N. C.. W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer Corn Products Sales Ci Montgomery Bldg Spartanburg, S. C.: Corn 
Products Sales C: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Cx Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg Atlanta 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mer Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester Mass Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave.. Charlotte. N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Canibridee St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. PF. Woodward. Tel 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels. care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y.. 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass. Sou Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. S. C 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 
646, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. 8. C.; 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave.. N.E., Atlanta. Ga.: T. A Sizemore, 
525 Grove St.. Salisbury. N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. CC. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville. N. C 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C. Rep.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th 8t., N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga.. Phene Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 
Spartanburg, 5. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga.. 242 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. 1... Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atianta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. © 


EMMONS LOUM HARNESS CO... Lawrence Mass Sou. Piant, 1168's W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte. N. C., George A. Field. Mgr.: Clifton E. Watson. Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris. Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; B. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1, 
Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: 


Charioue, N. C.. and Allen 
5S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse. 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge. Ga. and Ala Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Prankford Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
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BARNES ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
Ww TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
CREATIVE COUNSEL 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


OPERATING METHODS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY 
METHODS 


Boston, Mass. 
Spartanburg, $. C. 


10 High Street 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 


For 


LINING 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Siainless Clad Steel 
Monel Metal 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 Wesf\ Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. 


B. F. GOODRICH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


When bought from us, the price includes: 


Multi-V Belts 
F.H. P. Belts 


Sheaves (1) Engineered Application 
llose 

Flat Belts (2) Dependable Quality 

Conveyor (3) Prompt, Friendly Service 
Belts 


(4) Guaranteed Satisfaction 


(ENGINEERING SALES) 


AN Y 
5026 & V. BROOKSHIRE 534 
N.c. “NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


= 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Orescent Ave., Allendale N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM Ba MOORE 
Augusta St., Telephone 1 
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FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO... Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process ©Co., Greenville. S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham. 
Ala.: 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.;: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & 8S. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter 
Sou. Saies Mgr.: Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G. P. W 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E 
Franklin St. Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.: Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 Nationa! 
Bank of Commerce Bidg.. Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr.. Law and 
Commerce Bidg.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N.C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga., Tel. 3157: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett. 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150: Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523. 
Greenville, 8. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4. Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahistrand 
Ss. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta. Ga.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3. N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell. P. O. Box 4028 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone: P. T. Pinckney, Jr.. Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 5. C 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St.. Charleston, 5S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co.. 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
1300 S. Mint St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts.. Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana. 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co.. Inc.. Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ala.; Henry A 
Petter Supply Co.. 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.;: Southern Supply Co., E 
Orleans St.. Jackson, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co.. 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co.. 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe. La.; Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N 
Second Ave... Rome. Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth S8t.. 
Jacksonville. Fila The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S&S. Franklin St., Tampa. 
Fila.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St.. Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co.. Broad at Fourth St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.;: Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co.. 1725 First Ave... Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A 
McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson 


GREENVILLE RELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C 


GULF OTL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg, 5 
cC.: J. H. Hooten,. Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P 
King. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), High Point, N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley. Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 51301 W. Morehead B6t.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., 
Baltimore, Md.. Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allien. Va. Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Gr., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935. Chattanooga 
Tenn.: CC. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 3024, Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C.. 
Tel. 3654: J] W Butler. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916 
W. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decat’r, Ga... Tel. Dearborn 4564 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St... Phone Liberty 1875. Boston, Mass 
Sou. Rep. Jas. ©. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Planta. 344 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. FPleyd Uhilds. 219 223 S. Linwood St.. Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.. 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin. Tex 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. C 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St.. Char- 
lotte 3. N. C.. G. A. White 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPF., Cleveland. O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. U& 
Box 897. Greensboro. N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 
s. C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte. 
Executive. W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8S. B 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133. Greer. 8S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta. Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp.. Box 3096, 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
O.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 


Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply OCo., Greenville, 8S. O.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atianta, Ga.; Southern Beit- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: BE. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices. 
Greenville, 5. C. W. ©. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, QGreens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C.; Claude B. ler, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5S. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T 
J. Digby, Jr... P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hereey. Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E.. 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8S. C. New England 
Office. Buffington Bidg., Fah River, Mass 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Rep. 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 EB. 42nd St.. New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N. O., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mer Reps.: R. C. Staples. Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St... Hartford, Conn Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 Main St... 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), OC. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd.. Leicester, England 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. Mason. 
617 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive. 
Houston 12, Tex.: D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St.. New Orleans 18, La 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. Pirst St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. ©. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn. 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts... Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. EB. Taylor. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Milis, N. O.: H. B. 

P. O. Box 2721, Griffin, Ga. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥ 
Sou. Reprs.: Seth A. Meek, P. O. Box 364, Newberry. S. C., Tel. 216; Raymond 
T. Clarke, 226 Waccamaw Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., Tel. 6432-W 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia. N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atianta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg. 6. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. C 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 
Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Clif? Smith, P. O. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices, 
1507 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atianta, Ga 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C.. Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.: Dillon Supply Co., 
Church St Durham, N. C Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass... and Charlotte, N. OC. At- 
lanta Office, Bona A’len Bidg. 
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COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., ING. 


PHONE 7719 - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


» 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


E. F.ROSE & COMPANY - Maiden, N. C. 


TEXTILE 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


N MANUFACTURING C@ 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


e DENIS 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
1337 West Second Avenue © Gastonia, North Carolina 
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warps 


\ 


Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laure! 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 
iMISHES 


SOAPS oils % For Victory—buy extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons - Established 1909 


Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, NJ. + CHATTANOOGA, TENN. CHARLOTTE, NC. 


THE NEW 
4.9 
OFFICE EDITION of CLARKS DIRECTORY 


is now available 


$3.00 


Completely Revised 


Quantity Limited 


Price 


ORDER NOW 


wy 


CLA Rh 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Om easy weavine 
| 
|) 
— 
Established 
1916) 
— 
4 
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PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. CO. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave.. New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer.. 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby. Atianta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office. 615 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Saies Mer 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP., Conshohocken, Pa. Process Engi- 
neers: W. F. Hargrove, 3720 Keowee Ave., Apt. L. Sequoyah Village, Knoxville 
Tenn Tel. Knoxville 2-3574: N. J. Miller. 2301 Overhill Road. Charlotte 4 
N. C.. Tel. Charlotte 3-5351;: Dudley B. Setzier. 10 Park Lane. N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: E. Niessen, Pardee Lane, Wyncote. Monte. Co., Pa.. Tel. Ogontz 3058-R 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Osa John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178. New 
ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


RHOADS & SONS. J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga... P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. S. Jay. P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O 
Box 4305, Atlanta. Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Rosiyvn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co... 301 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Piaine, Dist. Mer... 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. Box 1045. Greenville. 
S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply Co.. Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.;: F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charies S. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.. 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, 5. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS. INC., 115 Blackstone St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave... Augusta, Ga 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHELL OTL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20. N. ¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18. Md.;: B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept.. 50 W. 60th St.. New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 


Products, Shell Oj] Co Inc 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18. Md., Phone 
University 4890: L. A. Gregg. Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3. N. C.. Phone 22-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Met 613 S. Caivert St.. Charlotte. 
N. € Cc. C. Hurst, Dist. Mer Shell Oil Co In Spring Garden St Ext 
Greensboro, N. C P. R. Phenix. Dist. Mer Shell Oil Co Ine Pinckney 
Court, Spartanbure., 5S. © J. C. Metze, Dist. Meg Shell Oil Co Inc 700 
Blossom St.. Columbia. S. C Div. Office: 400 William-Oliver Bidg.. Atlanta 3 
Ga., E. R. Boswell. Mer. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta 
Ga Birmingham, Ala Chattanooga Tenn Houston, Tex Jackson, Miss 
Jacksonville, Fla Knoxville Tenn Macon, Ga Montgomery. Ala.: Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Jacksonville, Fia.;: Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N.*C.: Nashville. Tenn.: Jackson, Miss Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala L. M. Kay, 332 Elghth St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: A. F. Landers. P. O. Box 1685. Lakeland, Fla.: R. R 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.: S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt. P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta.. Raleigh, N. C.: 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: J. F. Welchel, 
P. ©. Box 756 “*E.’’ Columbia, S. C.: P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291. Memphis, 
Tenn 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville. S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey. 
134 McClean St.. Decatur, Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia. N. C.;: N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. £&. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport. Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist 8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville, 8. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp.. 
317 N. 17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. Water and Mathews S8Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
5S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
1016*> Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive. 
Chariotte, N. C.: M. W. FPietcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Oa. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St.. 8S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave... Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.: 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlante, Ga 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO:, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mar. 
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STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: W. T. O'’Steen. Greenville, 8. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave... Box 1899. Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga.. Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.: South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 FE. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Mgr.; Louts P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 


Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Ira L. Griffin, Mer... W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: FE. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown. Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901. Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 17223, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore. Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott. Greensboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W. Meador, Charlotte. N. C.: J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.: L. C. Mitchum. Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. 
Atianta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEATILE APRON C©O., East Point, Ga 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.: F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greenville. S. C.: for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway. Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, WN. Y. 
5S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer.. 
Charlotte 2-3063; Repr.: H. M. Richbourg, 123 W. Bell St., Statesville, N. C 
Tel. Statesville 971-R. . 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville. 8. 
C.; Johnson City. Tenn Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville, S. C.;: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City. Tenn 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
5S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, 5. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842, Gastonia. N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. ©CO., INC., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen. Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
A. A. (""Red"’) Brame, 607 Northridge St.. Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.;: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 2016 Belmont Bivd., Nashville 4. Tenn 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield. 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte. N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Megrs.: 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock; Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bidg 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, L. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington, 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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NEW N.Y. 


Reg U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Monufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Take advantage 
of Your Freedom 


AT LEAST 


102 Every Pay Day 
* 


MINEROL 


THE OUTSTANDING CONDITIONER 


~ FOR TEXTILE FIBRES 
| Join Us; We Have Topped Our 10°/, 
oy 7 All War Savings Bonds Every Poy Day 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPAN 


SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR 68 YEARS. 
ELIZABETH 


ORIGINATORS OF THE BRETON MINEROL 
NEW JERSEY ___ process FoR CONDITIONING FIBRE. 


WENTWORTH 
COR ExTRINES, CUMS: VE 
\2 
that 
= 
Ask Your Fighting Men! 
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/ Laboratory Certified for WATER-REPELLENCY 


/ Laboratory Certified for DURABILITY 


There's an instantaneous, enthusiastic, trend-setting reception for 
NORANE, the new durable repellent by Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany, makers of IMPREGNOLE repellents. Tested and proven in 
millions of yards of fabrics processed for the armed forces to 
rigid government standards, a limited supply of NORANE is now 
available for civilian use. We respectfully solicit your inquiry. 


West Warwick, Rhode Island . 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. - ROCK HULL, S. C. A 
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